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IN( G’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pro- 

ECTUS for 1869-70 is now ready, and will be sent free of 

on e a application to J. W. Ocunieenin Esq., King’s College, 
London, putting the word ‘‘ Prospectus” outside the cover. 


YU S1V ees TyY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1869—70. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will com- 
mence on eon’ eel Revi = Introductory Lecture by 


ro! Thom 
The SESSION of the FACULTY ‘of ARTS and LAWS, includ- 
wi the Department of E: ng, and other agoues Sciences, 
basin on bong pag) Gotober sth 5th. Introductory Lecture by 
P.M. 


"the hemmere wok ASSES for Classics, Modern Languages 
Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, History, Elocution, &c., will 
commence on MONDAY, October 11th. 

The SCHOOL for Bo: a between the ages ft Seven and Sixteen 
will - OPEN on TUESDAY, September 21 

tuses of the bee epartments of “the College, con- 

taining full information respecting Classes, Fees, Days an ours 

f Attendance, &c., an i Copies of the Regulations relating to the 

Entrance and other Exh Schi alanine. om izes open to 

Competition by Students of the several Faculties, may be ob- 
tained at the ae of the Colle ae 

The Examination for the MEDICAL ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS, will 7 ‘held at the College on the 28th and 29th of Se, 
tember; that for the ARTS and LAWS ENTR: ANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS on the 30th of September, and Ist of October. 

The College is close to the Gower-street “ig = of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini 
of the North- estern, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ee, B.A. 

_ August, 1869. 


Secretary to the » the Council. | 
T J NIVERSITY HALL, 
LONDON, W.C. 

















GORDON - SQUARE, 


Principal and Classical Tutor. 
E. 8. BEESLY, M.A., Oxon., Professor of History in University 
College, London. 
Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor. 
J. J. WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Students at University College are received into the Hall, and 
reside under Collegiate discipline. There are twenty-nine sets of 
rooms, some vA = ng are now vacant, at rents varying from 121. 


The HALL “will RE-OPEN on the 5th of OCTOBER, Lig i9 
at the same time as University College, in close p 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED 


on the Ist, and a OPENED on the 8th of September, 
1869. No visitor can be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of Sep- 


tember. inclusive. 
British Museum, J. WINTER JONES, 
August 27, 1869. Principal Librarian. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL SESSION, 1869 and 70. 

A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be de- 
livered by DR. STONE, on*FRIDAY, Ist October, at 3 o’clock 
P.M., after which the Distribution of Prizes will take place. 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and Fog information relating to 
Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. WuitrieLp, Medical 
Secretary, the Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 
Surrey, 8.E. 

OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS; BRISTOL, 
September 29th to October 6th. re pax Richt Hon. Sir 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Bart. —Pr ospectuses and par- 
ticulars may be obtained at "the Oa i t ‘Adatn-street, Adelphi, 
London ; and Liverpool Chambers, Corn- street, Bristol. 


O WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1869-70. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 


PROFESSORS. 

Greek—J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 

Latin—A. S. Wilkins, M.A. 

English Language and sy Ancient and Modern History 
ar 


A. 
Mathematics—Thomas Barker, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy— William racic M.A. 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering—Osborne Reynolds, 
Logic, and a and Moral omseanctiod Wm. Stanley ; 
Political Econo M.A. 
Jurlsprpdense— "i. c Christie, M. A FS 
Chemie H. E. h.D. F. i. S. F.C.S. 
eS: Cc. Williamson, F.R.S. 


Oriental Languag: 
Modern lauranaee so }T. Theodores, 


TEACHERS and ASSISTANT LECTURERS. 


Free-hand Drawing—Mr. William Walker. 
Geometrical and Mecha: hanical Drawing—Mr. J. B. Millar, B.E. 
Mathematics—Mr. A. T. Bentley, R.A. 














— it is situate. 

HOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund have founded three Scholarships, of 50/. per annum each, 
tenable for three zones, 3 by Students Teaiding in the Hall; one 
being awarded every r the Candidate passing highest in the 
June Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on written application, 

wy po! = Principat or to the Secretary, at the Hall. 

gus! 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45, Harley-street, W. 
Tnoorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education 
f Ladies, and for granting a of Knowledge. 
Patrons { Her Roval Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 
COMMITTEE OF PROFESSORS. 





W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus.Doc.; John Hullah 

The Rev. W. Benham, A.K.C.L.| ‘Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 
The Rev. om Brooke, M.A: W. Cave Thomas. 

The Rev. T. A. Cock, M G. Toscani. 

The Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. Henry Warren. 
William Hughes, F.R.G | Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 





The COLLEGE will ae OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
MONDAY, October 4th. Individual instruction is given in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music to Pupils attending at least one class. 

lass in Greek and Conversation Classes in Modern Languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names for each cl: 

Pupils are received from the age of on upwards. Arrange- 
ments are made for receiving 

The ya Report, containing the Tesults of the Examination 
pay — — == _ mit : Aj, ——— as 

to Fees, Scholars! ps, asses. may on a) cation to 
Miss Milward, at the College Office. e 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UEEN’S 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45, Harley-street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss Walker. 

The CLASSES of the School will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
September 27th. Pupils are received from the age of five upwards. 
Agenguncets are made f for boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, , may be had on application 


to Miss Milward, at the Co! 
. A. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. — 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 4th. The us of the Medical Department, and 
further information may be obtained by a —— to the Rev. 
the Warpen, at the Co! lege: or jto Prof. M.D., 4, Old- 
Sisere an. bing ian to the ‘General ospital ; or to 

4 RD. yo 
the Queen's Hospi = aN, Colmore-row, Birmingham, Surgeon to 


ALUABLE EDUCATIONAL OPENING 
INSTITUTION for the Bdueation of RESIDENT YOUR 
TLEMEN. The situation is 














ne a. be communicated.” eae ee = 
mad essrs. Ep 
Ublishers, 88, Princes-strect, Edinburgh. n°" © DOUGHAss 


+ 





Chemist {i r. C. Schorlemmer, F.C.S. 
~ UMr. T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D. 
Mineralogy—Mr. T. E. Thorpe. Ph.D. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on the 4th of October next. 
Persons seeking srt as eed must be not | — 14 years 
of age, and must pi ti of good cha- 
racte 

The Principal will attend at the ea for the perpons of ad- 
mitting Students on the lage h — 30th of September and on the 
1st_of October, from 11 a.m. to 2 

ENTRANCE E EXHIBITIONS. Two Classical and Two Mathe- 
matical Exhibitions, each of the value of 15l., will be offered to 
open competition during the first week in October. 





btained at 


XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
OIL, Doles othe Bare tian Hall, Piccadilly —NOTICE 


to EXHIBI —Th ‘or fakin in PICTURES for the 
THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION will be the 4th and 5th of 
OCTOBER NEXT, from yr oe. t resume ties Regulations can 


o 
be had on application to the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


HE THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION 4 
CABINET PICTURES. in Oil, une the superintenden 
of the CE of the Dudley Gallery, will OPEN on MO NDAY, 
25. All Pictures intended for Exhibition must be sent to 
the Gallery, at the Egyptian Hall, on Monday, 4th, or one 
5th, October. Hours of reception, from 10 a.m. till 10 P. 


GEORGE L. HALL, ee: Sec. 


-— LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of His- 

and of Shay English Lan e and Literature, will 

RE- COMMENCE bh er COURSES of LESSONS in these subjects 

ary in | .—143 (late 15), King Henry’s-road, U pper Avenue- 
road, N.W. 


N10 LITERARY, &c. INSTITUTIONS.— 

A Gentleman, thoroughly qualified, is prepared to arrange 

with Institutions of the kind named for the delivery _ a Course 

of READIN rom RLYL ‘erms moderate.—Apply by 

Letter, addressed G. I., care of Mr. Smith, the Cloisters, 
Temple, E.C. 


O AUTHORS, MEMBERS of PARLIA- 
MENT, PUBLIC ‘LECTURERS, &c.—A GENTLEMAN, 
forty-three years of age, well acquainted aie Press a, and 
who has travelled extensively, would be glad to oa arior 
MANUSCRIPTS, or act as SECR BTARY MAMANU EN or 
COMPA NION to any of the ~ teany or to an Invalid of lite 
tastes and pursuits. He is a good ** Reader” of Prose or Poetry, 
=a and speaks Hindostanee, and writes a plain hand.—Address 
ae Post-office, Parliament-street, S8.W., “ a” called 




















ITERARY EMPLOYMENT. — A Gentle- 
accustomed to translate from German, French, and 

Siatian, will be glad to UNDERTAKE LITERARY WORK 
bearing on Theology, Jurisprudence, es Sciences, and General 
Literature.—Address Scrirptor, care of Messrs. Dar ling & Co., 
Booksellers, 22, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c. Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 
rivately, by Mr. Hotes, Valuer of Litera ry Property, and 
Valuer and Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster: -row. 








O PUBLISHERS, &c. — WANTED, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ‘Traveller or Managi Assistant. 
Advertiser has had much experience in both capnuitias, and has 
a goed to and Country connexion.—W. H., Post-office, Fleet- 
street, 4 





My of the courses of instruction m 
the Coll and at the principal Booksellers, or isbey will be for- 
warded on application ee “ew by letter. ‘The Owens College 
Calendar,’ price 28. y post 2s. 9d.), containing full informa- 
tion on all matters relating oy the College is now ready, and may 
be obtained as stated abov ae 

REENWOOD, Princip: 


al. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Hegistrar. 


ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEAR LONDON, 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A. F.C.P., Fellow of 
University College, London. 

At the above-named School Pupils of from seven to eighteen 
years of age receive a sound and careful education, and are pre- 
pared for the Universities, the Civil Service, or Commercial pur- 
suits. _Inaddition to Classics and Mathematics, Modern Languages 
and Natural Science form im ant branches of the ordinas v4 
course of study. Special attention is paid to boys who are dull 
and backward. The youngest pupils form a separate ay econ | 
Department. The house is very large, and is surrounded b by about 
seven acres of land, the greater part of which is occupied by the 
playgrounds and cricket-field. 

CHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 16. 

Prospectuses may ibe aie at the School ; and of Messrs. 
Relfe, Se t, London. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. 


Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D. LL.D. F. = S.E., late Rector 
of the High School of Edinburg 


The New Wing being ready - P ti at the t 














THE PRESS.—WANTED, by an experienced 
Verbatim Reporter, a RE- ENGAGEMENT. Good Para: 

graphist and Sub-Editor. In or near London preferred. High- 

class references.—A. B., 101, Welbeck-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


ITERARY and the PRESS.—Liberal Terms 
offered to any Gentleman who will aid the yon he 
to OBTAIN LITERARY EMPLOY MENT.—Address 5S. M. F., 
District Post-office, W. 
THE PRESS.—A Gentleman " desires a . a Re- 
ENGAGEMEN®s -as General Reporter. Satisfactory Testi- 
monials.—Address A. P., Western Morning News, Plymouth. 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman, 

a Shorthand Writer of experience on the Press, and 
comeds of > arenes Literary q' nalifications, desires an ENGAGE- 
MEN e has had the control of a first-class ay News- 


bot 
Long uaney: can give un Lex, care of Mr. Stevens, as Hast cee 
street, Burton-crescent, W.C. 


ITERATURE, MUSIC, the DRAMA,— 
WANTED, WRITERS of first-rate ability to contribute 
Reviews, Articles } wen Literature, Music (including that of the 
Church), the Drama, &c., toa New Journal. It is requested that 
no Gentiemen will repl; who! have not had experience on, jougnals 
of the very highest class.—Address B. C. D., Messrs. Reynell 
Son, 44, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 73 




















of the Autumn Term, on the 18th of S ti 
. oes be —— without ian for phe oy to fil "the — 

Prospectuses and every information may be had on ap sogpection | ¢ 
to Dr. Scumitz, at the College, Spring Grove, Middlese: 
the pear pore at the Office of the Inte ternational “education 
Society (Limited), No. 24, Old Bond-street, London, W. 

*,* NOTICE.—The Registered Office of the International Edu- 
cation Society (Limited) will be REMOVED to the London Inter- 
national College, at ae Grove, Middlesex, W., on and after 
the 18th of September next. 


W OMEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE, 
77, NEWMAN-STREET, W. 
Naty) from 8 a.m. toll p.m. Ladies’ Reeding and Writing 
3; Good Library; Cheap a Daily Papers, Pe: 
odieals, &c. Annual Subscription, 5s. Terms of admission, pay- 
ment in advance, and a satis yw reference. 
Music Room for Lessons and Practice. 


HE REV. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, B.D., of 
Corpus Christi College, ¢ Gombeidas Lage ted in the Theolo- 
gical Department of King’s College, — on, will receive PUPILS 
suffering ie ym Clergyman’s Throa‘ hy ness, "Hoarsenens, Stam- 
ug. F sonants, Tra mage 
fects, at The Lien, Nottingham, on t 
Septeusher ; at The Bell, Leicester, on the 7th and 8th; ae 
ihe Gace Harrogate, on the — and llth. 
‘s-equare, Bayswater. 








N R. DONALD, | Editor of ‘ Chambei's, Ht j 
logical English * &c., receivesas BOARDE 

a limited number of YouNG GENTLEMEN, who may attend 

any of the Edinburgh Schools.—References and terms on applica- 

tion to Mr. Donan, 5, Duke-street, York-place, Edinburgh. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Proprietors of a walk 
established eee Newspaper require an 
PARTNER, The Paper has a very large and in 
culation. The affair will bear the strictest i ong 
Address X. X., care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, B.C. =. 


© PROPRIETORS of first-class PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC and FINE ARTS’ ne Plaen abhor <a 


sare Jt of 
BNGAGES NT with 
Correspo. 











Excellen Gecupetion, 
object of Advertiser. Has a pew 
B. B., Post-office, Ebury-street, Ea 





has the Government Bxaminsticns, 
pg mee ams 00 pesiens @ 3c 
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M IDD LE SEX HOSPIT. AL MEDICAL ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. | COLLEGE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1869-70. | 
The LECTURES and CLINICAL INSTRUCTION in the | 
Wards — BEGIN og on FRIDAY, October the Ist. | 
or particu appl or all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College 
PH EADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. ouptionien may be made, reonally or by letter, to Mr. Morrant 
Sve erp | | Sa=e the Resident Warden ; or at the Museum or Library. 


————v EDUCATION for WOMEN.— | 
N TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of 4 annual value of UN. ERSITY of LONDON. — B.A. and 


50l., TENABLE FOR THREE YEARS IN ONE OF THE UNIVERSITIES | Examinations.— Candidates rapidly and thoroughly 
open To Women and to be awarded by competitive examination | PREPARED in Animal Physiology, Geology and Organic Che- 
in June 1870, are offered to Women who desire to enter the Medi- | mistry by a B.Sc. (Honours) of great experience in tuition. 

cal Profession. seaman te ean be obtained from ee GARRETT, |  tecnigg guaranteed.—Address B.Sc., 60, St. John’s Park, Hol- 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Session 1869—70. 


Chancellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. | Lord Rector—MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, Esq. M.P. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


octane r= SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
— regulations. 








I.—FPACULTY OF ARTS. 


The SESSION commences on TUESDAY, the 19th of October, and closes on FRIDAY, the 1st of April. 
The LECTURES begin on WEDNESDAY, the 27th of October. 





CLASSES, PROFESSORS. HOURS. 





9 to 10 a.3t., and 114 A.M. tol2i;p.m.. | £3 
10 to 11 a.» . ;} 2 








WitiraM D, Geppes, M.A., and Assistant 


JUNIOR GREER .......... 
; WituraM D, Geppes, M.A., and Assistant 














3 

2 
JUNIOR LATIN...... . Joun Brack, M.A., and Ass 10 toll a.M., ,and 12) p.m. to li P.at.. 3 3 0 
SENIOR LATIN 3 Joun Brack, M.A., and A 11; A.M. to i2} PM. (£26 
ee LANGUAGE and COM- i} ALexanper Baty, LL.D. 4 1 Aen Tea on Monday, Wednesday ach 

GIC Atexabyan Bate, VAD. o0.0cececccccces | ll, a.m. to {on ‘Tuesday and 

a | Thursday ; 124 to 14 p.m. daily . 3 3 0 
JUNIOR MATHEMATTCS.......... Freperick Fvuiuer, M.A., and Assistant Ay dye and em a wa |} ee 
Freperick Fuuter, M.A., ane raeoeeaen 10 to 11 a. } 220 


SENIOR MATHEMATICS 











MORAL PHILOSOPHY Wituiam Marts, LL.D. 9 to Wa te ” daily ‘ii “AM. to” 123 
‘ PR on Monday, W oe and 

. friday : 330 

JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY Davin Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant.... 9 to 10 A.M, daily; 114 a.m. to 12 “ 

P.M. on ao ne and 

ri seas $3380 

SENIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant .... 10 ba WA M+ 110 

NATURAL | HISTO RY. James Nico, OR BI. GEG, «on: 002200 2 to Ss 330 








The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, with- | of 162. ; One of 151. ; Seven of 111.; One of 102. ; One of 91.; 
out previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, = 6l.; and Oneof5l. Th mee’ of the! ‘201. Bursaries will be At; 
is 31. 38. Matriculation Fee, 1J. For the Degree of M.A, ll. 1s. | to 400. each, in Session 1871 
for each of three Examinations. Presentees to these ‘barn im will be examined on FRIDAY, 
kK ourse of ang fe the Degree of M.A. embuaces two soere’ 22nd Uctober. 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on Eng- Duh 
lish Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy Other Examinations. 
and Natural History. Any Student who, at the time of his For passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Latin, Greek, and 
entrance to the University, shall, on examination, be found | Mathematics, on Saturday, the 23rd October, at 10 a.m. 
ualified to attend the Hizher Classes of Latin, Greek, and For passing over the Junior Mathematical Class, on Saturday, 
athematics, or any of them, shall be admitted to such Higher the 23rd October, at 10 a.m. 
Class or Classes without having attended the first or Junior Class For passing over the Ree Latin or Greek Classes,on Mon- 
or Classes. day, the 25th October, at 10 a. 
BURSARIES. (Students intending to come "forward for either of ae three last- 
The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on TUESDAY, mentionec Xaminations are require to give in their names to 
ran October, at 9 A on awe occasion there toy offered the Lach d day) et ee a 
ursaries, of which 34 are in the Patronage of the University, y e 
and 10 in that of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen. For the Degree of M.A., on the 23rd, 25th, and 26th October. 
All but 5 are open without restriction. They are tenable during 
the four years of the : Nine of Sy and a are of the following annual CLASS and SPECIAL PRIZES. 
value :—One of 351. ; Nine of 20 5 of 18 3 Qneo fisl.; Ten of So0ks 0 ] > F s 
151. ; Four of 14.; One of 131. ; Three of 121. ; Two of 11l.; One of distionaished ix: “ihe p Bang Ran wt tne cies of the 
101. 108. ; Six of 101. ; One of 9l. ; and Three of inferior value. Curriculum the best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are en- 
There will also be offered for Competition One Dingwall Bur- titled each to a Simpson Prize of 702. or thereby, the second in 
sary of She value of 21l., which is restcioted | to a Stud one of the point of merit in Mathematics to a Boxil of 281. ; the best Scholar 
Pysc of DixcwaLt, or whose mother bore the gounde ingwai in Classical Literature and Mental Philosophy to the Hutton of 
or a Student of the name of Dow, This Bursary may be continued — 30). ; the best general Scholar to the Gold Medal of the Magistrates 











for a time during the Student’s Professional Education at the _ and Town Council of Aberd 
>] a een ; and the most distinguished Can- 
University, should the Senatus deem it expedient. didate for Honours in the department of Natural Science to a 
Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of p rize of 101.; and the greatest proficient in Experimental Physics 


their age, signed by the Ministers and Sessions-Clerks of their a 

meopcunre Parishes, to be pr CO Ng if required, when the result othe Nell Arnott Seholarehip of 20. 

of the Examinations is intimate . 
In addition to the usual Macpherson Bursary of 201., there will SCHOLARSHIPS. 

be offered for competition, on the same condition, One of 9. or Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may com- 

thereby. Candidates for these Bursaries are requested to lodge pete for the Fullerton, &c. Scholarship of the value of 651. and 

with the Secretary, on or before the 18th October, Certificates tenable for four years, of which two are vacant annually, one for 

from a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic Lan- Classics and Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathematics and 

ge. Natural Philosophy, and if of under three years’ standing, they 

Oft he Bursaries under —— eg Fifteen were vacant are eligible for the Murray Scholarship of 70l., tenable for three 

at the close of last Session, viz. :—Four of 20. ; One of 171.; One | years. 


II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on Wednesday, 27th of October. 






















CLASSES. PROFESSORS. HOURS. CLASS FEES, 
ye te es in 7 wy ihb DEON Professor StaurHers, ™M. D. avied Saree sor 11 — £3 3 0 
ITICA 4 A ‘A ti) “AN » DEMON-) >, (9 to4 and) 

ST RATION s cre ee Professor Strutuers and the Demenstrater... { opm, § 220 
CHEM ISTRY. Professor BRAZIER _.....+- 3 P.M. 330 
INSTITUTES OF & } Professor Ocitviz, M.D. 4 P.M. 330 
SURGE ws sewhiew Professor Prrrie, C.M. 10 a.M. 330 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE . Te Professor MacroBin, M D. 3 PM. 33 0 
et FERY, aor DISEASES. “OF 

WOMEN AND CHI icine Professor InGiIs, M.D. .......eeeee sees 33 0 
aeons, ” ITH COMPARA "BE ANA- | 
MY -«+» | Professor Nicou, F.R.S.E. F.G.S, . eoee 2PM. 330 
MED ICAL LOGIC, ‘AND “MEDICAL 
Fone yee EE EES Professor OosToN, M.D. .....20. +1000 serene 9AM. 3.3 0 








a SESSION, commencing on sie first wesiday of f May. 


Botany—Professor Dickie, M.D. 9a.m. 31.5 Royal Infirm ary— Daily at Noon. —Perpetual Fee to Hospital 
Mate = Medica (100 Lectures)— Professor mecves, M.D. 3and Practice, 61. ; or first year, 31. 10s. ; second — . 
4p. Clinical Medicine—Drs Harvey and Smith. a 
Clinical Surgery—Drs. Keith and Pirrie. b 
General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Tnstitution— 
y. Eye Institution—‘rhree days in the week. Royal 
Lunatic Asylum — Clinical Instruction is given for three 
mouths in the year. 
The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of 
Medicine, and the granting of Degrees of Medicine and Sur- 
Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and Sum- gery, — had of Dr. Macroprn, Dean of the Faculty of 
Sessions, 1. For the Summer Session alone, 10s. Medicin 


og 23rd, 1869, WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 


—Further yartioulars, including information as to the Faculties of Divinity and of Law, are to be found in the * University 
calenaan? published by Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen. Price 1s, 6d., or ls. 8d. by post. 


Zoology ‘and Comparative Anatomy—Professor Nicol. 11 a.m. 


Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations— Professor Struthers and 
the Demonstrator. 9to4,and 2p.m. 2I. ¢ 
Practical Chemistry—Professor Brazier. 1OA.M. 31. 38. 





Roerxat COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS, EDINBURGH. 


WINTER SESSION, 1869-70. 


The following COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL ana 
SURGICAL SCIENCE, and also those delivered in the Univer. 
ity. f aaality, for Examination for xe Diplomas of the Royal 

| of Physicians and Surgeo: 

oc INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS for Session 189—70, will 
be delivered by Dr. ARGYLL ROBERTSON, on TUESDAY, 
November 2d, at 11 o’clock. 

The PRACTICAL aT pores and CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES open on Octo! 


aaa commence on nase November 3rd. 


Surgery—Dr. P. H. Watson. 

Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 

Surgery— Mr. Annandale. 

“— : Lectures— Practical Chemistry—Analytical Chemis- 
ir. Stevenson Macadam. 

Physiology Dr. Sanders. 

Royal Infirmary— 
Clinieal Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Sanders, Haldane, and 
Balfour; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 

Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary)—Dr. Gillespie. 

Anctomy laren — Anatomical Demonstrations — Practical 
y—Dr. P. D. Handyside. 

modal Selegrabanne ie Littlejohn. 

Practice of Physic—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 

General Pathology—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1870. 
Classes open on Monday, May 2nd. 


Materia Medica and Therapentics—Dr. Angus Macdonald. 
Pathological Anatomy and Histology—Dr. ew Stewart. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women Saad Children—Dr. Keiller. 
suse 5 and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Matthews 


Dunca 
Medical 3 urispradence—Dr. Littlejohn. 
Royal Infirm: 
Clinieal Medicine ( (Royal muGrenaey}— Drs. Sanders, Haldane, and 
lfour; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for Gillen. Women). 

Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary)—Dr. Gilles: 

mee qo a “Demetsiieions< 

an 
Chemistry : 2 Practical ¢ Chemistry — Analytical Chemistry — Dr. 


By order of the Royal care of Be gr eee 
D. R. HALDANE, Secretary. 
By order of the a Cc ae “y eaten 
MSON, Secretary. 

The above Courses qualify for the ety Colleges of Poyseane 
and Surgeons, of Edinburgh, London, and Dublin; the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and other ‘Universities; and the other Medical 
and Public Boards. 

The minimum cost of the Education in the above School for the 
Double Qualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Ro: 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, including the Fees for the 
Joint Examinations, is 90/. 4s., whieh is payable by yearly instal- 
ments during the period of study; whilst the minimum cost for 
the Single Qualification of either Physician or Surgeon, including 
Fee for Examination, is 

NOTICE.—The Register at all Medical Schools is now required 
to be closed within fifteen days after the commencement of each 
cre ion, except in cases of detention from illness or other unavoid- 
able cause. 

Preliminary Examinations in General Education by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh, take place on 
23rd Uctober and 6th November, 1869, and on 23rd “April and 23rd 
July, 1870. bape imonials of proficiency granted by certain Educa- 
i as sufficient evidence of General 
Education, peat will exempt from the Preliminary Examination. 
Students who are in doubt as to the effect of the New Regulations 
regarding the Preliminary Examinations in General Education, 
are req d to te with the Secretary to the School. 


EXTRA WINTER CLASSES. 


Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)— Dr. Husband 

Clinical Diseases of Children—Drs. Keiller, Grainger Stewart, 
and Stephenson. 

Natural History—Dr. H. Alleyne Nicholson. 


EXTRA SUMMER CLASSES. 


Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 

Clinical Diseases of Children—Drs. allen Grainger Stewart, 
and Stephenson. 

Histology— Dr. Sanders. 

Ba Surgery and” Surgical Appliances—Drs. Watson and 
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Surgical Appliances and Operative Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 
Surgical whrinte o and Operative 7a Annandale, 
Diseases of the Eye —Dr. Argyll Robe 
Practical Patholoeioal HN Grainger Stewart. 
Diseases of Children—Dr. Stephen: 
Natural History—Dr. H. ‘ABeyne Nicholson. 
STEVENSON pac Ay, | Secretary to the 
Medical and Surgical School 

N.B.—A Prospectus of the School will be rma on applica- 
tion to > the Secretary, whose address is Surgeons’ Hall, Edin- 

urg! 


qu UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, tpn Ls E., for the pied of Youths to 
Business, will be RE-OPEN D Septembe r 13. 

A List of leading ge resent Supporters of the 
Schools, forwarded on application $0! the Principal, Joun Yeats, 
LL.D. &c. Founded in 1 


cas QUEEN’ S UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
The College feeton for 1869—70 will begin on fumsDAr, the 
19th OCTOBER, when the Examinations will commence 
The College Lectures in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine will 
begin on NOVEMBER 2nd; the Law Lectures on DECEMBER 


Fifty- five Junior and Senior Scholarships, varying in value 
from 151. to 40l. ave awarded by annual — in the several 
departments, with the Exhibitions founded by Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Charters ; the Coates Prize in Engineering will be awarded in 
the third term ; the payments for these will be subject to the cons 
a of the beuefactions. The of the Ex 

be founded upon the bequests of the late Dr. Sullivan and Mr. 
Porter will be arranged b; e Council. 
Scholars are exempted os 1 one-half of the Class Fees 
fae must be paid in full before the names are entered on 
the ro! 
The ordinary classes embrace the branches required for Exam#- 
nations for the Civil Service. 

Further information will be found in the Belfast Queen fe Colne 
Calendar for 1869; ‘S nd pty hak on = from t 

strar. y order of t 
. RICHARD b OULTON, B.D., Registrar. 

Queen's College, Belfast, July, 1%69. 
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A highly-respectable FAMILY, residing very 

BERLIN, wishes to receive a as 
BO. ARDER. Terms very moderate. English and German refer- 
ences given.—Apply to Madame Unnicn, Eisenach, Thuringen, 
Germany. 


NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepared 
in the HARTLEY dh pa Southampton, for the 
various branches of CIVIL = a ~ te — for the Public 
Works Department of India, of i 
with or without Articles of ye Bees abices the Paiy- 
CIPAL, 











CRUISE to SOUTHERN LATITUDES 
during NEXT WINTER. The frigate-built Ship BEA- 
TRICE, 1,300 tons register, fitted in elegant yacht ere will 
leave London on the 15th of October, to cruise in the Atlantic, 
from lat. 30 N. to30 S., and return about the 15th of May, visit- 
ing ites sta Madeira, Teneriffe, the Cape de Verd Islands, 
Bahia, Rio, Cape Town, St. Helena, Ascension, &c. e Cruise 
8 ly r d to all in delicate health. A — 
Medical tl of high st wil “Fer 
dition. Every comfort and a select party are vannaiett 
bad ol aaa &c., apply to G. WHratLey & Co., 23, Regent- 

















}E YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16th. 
The SENIOR TERM, November lst. 


Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application 
to the Lady Resident. 


Tey HILL SCHOOL, MupDLEsEX. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esa. D. Lit. and M.A. Lond. 

Second Master—s. H. res ag Esq. M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ; 
2nd Class a. B.A. Trin. Coll, Cam.; 1st Class Trip.; 1st 
Chane. Med. 1 

Mathenetiee—A. | WANKLYE, Esq. B.A. Sydn. Suss. Coll. Cam., 











The School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October 7th. 
Apply for Admission of — ~ the Head Master, or to the Hon. 
Becrets ary, the Rev. R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8. 


TAMMERING. —Mr. F. DUVAL, Professor 
h of Languages, effectually CURES ST: AMMERING, the 
Loss of Voice, Relaxed Throat, and all defects of Speech. Terms 
moderate. High testimonials.—Barnfield House, Exeter. 








i\' ODEL DRAWING.—Figure Deestig, # and 

Landscape and Flower Painting TAUGH T, by an experi- 
enced Artist. Terms moderate.—Address A.B., 4, Walbrook, 
Mansion House, City, E.C. 


FRA? NCE.—MODERN SCHOOL. — 

SAILLES, 3 and 5, RUE PORTE-DE-BUC.—Head 
Master, Prof. Dr. JULIUS BRANDT, Academy of Paris. TEN 
ENGLISH PUPILS received as BOARDERS, residing with che 
Head Master. Special Classes for Civil Engineering. he School 
RE-OPENS on MONDAY, 27th of September next.—For admis- 
sion, apply to the Heap Master, 5, Rue Porte-de-Buc, Versailles, 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, retired from 

Parochial Duty, and _ residing in Eastbourne, wishes to 
receive into his family ONE or TWO BOYS, under ten years a 
age, to be PREPARED for Public Schools, or otherwise, with tw 
other boys entrusted to his entire care by an Indian Civil 
Servant.—Address Autpua, Spalding’s Library, 46, High-street, 
Notting-hill. 


ICYCLE.—A Gentleman wishes to exchange 

a first-class BICYCLE for some STANDARD WORKS of 

English Authors, either New or Second Hand.—Address K. L., 
£. B. B. Kitto, Bookseller, 5 5, }, Bishopsgate- street Without, E.C. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON, B.A. B.Sc., 
and MATRICULATION.—A Barrister experienced in 
Tuition, an M.A. of the University, and thoroughly conversant 
with its system, PREPARES CANDIDATES, rapidly and suc- 
roa in Logic and Moral Philosophy, Classics and English.— 
Apply to M.A., 41, Sloane- “square, Chelsea. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
. MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Wewspapers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and Lists of London Papers, 
to be had on application to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 

















LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 
Apamus & Francis, 59, Flect-street, E.C. 


N IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
of each month to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE.—Advertisements should be sent before,the 22nd of 
each Month to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RCHESTRA (The): Journal of Music and 


the-Drama. Published every Friday. Price Three — 
Advertemente to be sent to ¥ “as — 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement.— 
Advertisements should be sent to 
‘Apams & Fravcis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT AGENTS, insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 
all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign Newspapers and 
Periodicals. Terms on application 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


yN ISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN on 

Hide Park, W we r ist.—14, Radnor-place, Gloucester-square, 
yde Par 


HE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL 
for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, Oct. 1st. 
maa Gardens-square, Hyde Park, W. (late of Belgrave 











YENEVA.—BOARD and EDUCATION for 
Young Gen tlemem nee a Professor of the College. Terms for 
BOARD ‘aml INSTR ON in Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, and all other Branches of ee eee 1001. per ann. 
Th ar y Madame Fazy, 
an English Lady. —Address Prof. Fazy, Tranckées de Rive, 26, 
Genéve (or to James Rickman, Esq., ‘Staines Lodge, Staines.} 
References are required and given. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
h GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 78. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 1l. 1s., the 
Complete Course of Lessons. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








PANK OF SO UTH AUSTRALIA. Tncor- 
orated by Royal Charter, 1847.-LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BLLLS issued upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. Money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PU RDY, Manager. 





EBENTURES at 5, 5h, ond 6 ad Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three years, at 54; 
and for six years and upwards, at - per cent. per annum. In- 
terest payable half-yearly by cheque, or by coupons attached to 

e bonds, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 


By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Modern Books at. MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, already by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the W orld, is still further augmented and enriched from di Ly 

day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, fie by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming 
Works as they appear. 


Lists (revised for September) of the Principal Books in circu- 
lation are now ready, and will be forwarded on application, 





First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW — ARE ENTERED 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of Loudon and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED 
LY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 

— of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping- 

and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the 

$ PTEMBER Number of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of New and Choice Books on Sale. 


This oo coutains more than One Thousand Pepsine 
Books, of the Past and Present Seasons, new and second-hand, a’ 
the lowest Current Prices ; with a large Selection of Works of the 
Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentle- 
men’s Libraries and aawien Rooms: Tables, and for Wedding and 
— Presents and School Prize: 

*,* All the Books in Cissutation, or on Sale, at — 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained Ba the least 
ae Ba by all Subscribers to MUDIE 3 MANCHESTER 
LIB. » Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Thad Institutions in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 





Bitsy AND FOREIGN SHELLS. 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Daten. continues . su) Sin; fle 
Specimens and named Collections’ of Pret a SHELLS. 
cluding most of the rarer kinds. Priced Lis’ 

Blcmentary and other pg tee of PORETON SHELLS. 
An Abridged Cat in British and Foreign 
Shelis and "Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 
of NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 1. ene 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of 15s., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, new Oxford-street, 
London. It contains hand- coloured Plates ‘of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt dehet giltedges. 


BRITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 
) PE MPHRAEED pense Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
ublished a 21. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of 

. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand- 
coloured Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bofind 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


h ONOGRAMS. —The STATION ERY COM- 
4 PANY’S CATALOGUE and Specimens of Monograms 
and Cheap Stationery, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery 
Company, 8, 10 and 12, jarrick- street, Covent- garden, London. 











OOKS, SECONDHAND, in fine condition, 

in Eng lish History, Poetry and General Literature, Greek 
and Latin, Classics and 1 fathematics. Send Stamp for postage of 
Catalogue. —W. Hearn, 497, New 0: Oxford-steeet , London. 





PALAOGRAPHY. — Two Great Works on 
Palwogra ey viz., SILVESTRE, PALEO- 
GRAPHITE ERSELLE, the genui ine Original ae in 
4 vols. atlas follo. 300 superb Piates, containing every style of Cali- 
graphy and many Miniatures, Paris, 1841, half-boun menecen 
uncut, 571. cash. WESTWOOD'S FAC- SIMLL ES of IRISH and 
ANGLO- SAXON MANUSCRIPTS, 1 vol. imp. folio, 54 very beau- 
tiful Plates, in Gold ee i gage printed for 200 Subscribers only, 
London, 1848, 171. 178 f ediate and direct application 

required.— Bern ARD Qe. ARITC H, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
SALE. 


NNUAL CLEARANCE 
ti GREAT ey evel IN PHOTOGRAPHIC STOCK. 

F. B. KITTO, Bishopsgate-street Without, is selling Large 
Views of Venice, Pecamere Athens, Rome, Naples, Sicily, Views in 
Italy and the Rhine, &c., at ls. 9d each ; original price, 3s. 

Stereoscopes in Walnut-Wood and Mahogany from 2s. each. 

Slides for Stereoscopes from 3s. per dozen. The Newest Slides 
from 88. per dozen, including English, Swiss and American 
Scenery. 

Portraits of Celebrated Characters—Clerzy, Statesmen, &¢.— 
— ®g. per dozen. Also, several hundred others, from 1s, per 

ozen. 

Large Stock of Photographic Albums from 6d. upwards. 

Bookslides, Inkstands, Pencils, Table-Mats, Purses, Pocket- 
Books, and a variety of Fancy Articles, all clearing out cheap. 

A Large Stock of Bibles, Prayers and Church Services in elegant 
Bindings. 


B. Kirro will sell during October a Large Stock of Books 
suttabie for Presents and Libraries. at greatly reduced Prices. 
These Prices will only stand good during the Months of October 
and November. 

All New Books supplied as cheap as any House in London. 
F. B. Krrto, Bookseller. &c., 5. Bishopegate- strect Without, E.C. 








Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous Articles. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at his Great Rooms, 33, King-street, Covent-zarden, 
on FRIDAY, SNTER 10, at half: past 12 precisely, PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, consisting of Cameras and Lenses, 
Rolline-Press, Baths, Printing Frames, Microscopes and Objects, 
Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses, Musical Box, Aquariums, 
Fancy Articles, Stuffed Birds in Cases, &c. 

__On view the day prior aud morning of Ss ule, and Catalogues had. 


Halesworth, Suffolk. 


\ ESSRS. LENNY & SMITH are instructed 
4 to SELL by AUCTION, at the gg A Rooms, Angel 
Inn, Halesworth, on MONDAY, September 13, , at 1 for 2 
o'clock precisely, a Valuable Collection of COUNTY 2 and LOCAL 
HISTORIES of SUFFOLK, the property of a Gentleman, who 
is leaving the neighbourhood ; hours ee ae 50 vols. of the 

History of Suffolk, (commenced by th . A. Suckling,) 
being Vol. Ist of the Hundred of Blything, new edition—about 
50 vols. in parts of Suckling’s History of Suffolk, original su’ 

scription edition, Vol. 2ud—Gage’s History of Suffolk, Thingoe 
Hundred, large paper—Page’s Suffolk—Cullum’s Hawsted and 
Hardwich—Gardner’s Dunwich, with Map and Collections — 
Loder’s Framlingham— Holingworth’s Stowmarket—The Suffolk 
Garland—Bird’s Poetical Works, complete—and the Works of 
many = Suffolk Authors ; fully — in Catalogues, to be 





The Books aX. be viewed on ‘the morning of the Sale. The early 
down Trains from London, on the Great Eastern Railway, arrive 
at the e Halesworth Station in time for the Auction. 


By Order of the Executors. 
TO GENTLEMEN, SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS. 
First-class Double and Single Barrelled Guns, by the cele- 
brated Joseph Manton, Bentley, Cooper, and other well- 
known makers. 





ESSRS. WALKER & ACKERLEY have 
received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on TUES- 
DAY NEXT, the 7th inst., ae 12 0 Ss nee precisely, at their Gal- 
lery, 55, Church-street, Liv 1, several very fine Double an 
Single Barrelled GUNS, ine uding Three Double-Barrelled by 
Joseph Manton, Sing) le-Barrelled and Duck Gun by ditto,— 
Russian Rifie, Rifle i Bentley, Double- Barrelled coe by ‘Mor- 
Gun-cases, fitted—Two Deal on, Three 
Two-draw Telescopes, f hot sfaerege = Powder F 








CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ks, 
May be viewed the day prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had at 
the Office of the Auctioneers, 55, Church-street, Liverpool. 
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HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W. Pence aii ant pe we Ne Guines to any amount, 
according to the supply esas the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, et E on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
#,* A Clearance Catalogue of gpg > Books offered for Sale at 
reduced prices may also be had, free, on , application. = 

TH’s, CHURTON’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Oriey’s United 

Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER. 
No. CCCCLXXVII. price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Mr. Lecky’s History of European Mora 
A Visit to my Discontented Coun Ghapters XX. to XXIII. 
Conclusion 
The Earldom of Wiltes. 
The Sun’s Journey through Space. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 


F.R.A.S. 
Life in India. Chapter VI. The Natives of the Cor 
Jabez ae or, the Modern Prince. Book Til. "Chapters IV. 





pa. Education in France. 
Of Unconsciousness and wg ae ay By A. K. H. B. 
British Merchant Seamen. y a Commander, R.N. 


London: Longmans, Green, a Co. Pa aternoster- -row. 





Dueu N UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 441. For SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. | 


1 be Fine Arts in France in | 5. Memorable Odds and Ends. 


e Fourteenth Century. 6. Summer Weather. | 


7. Old Irish Words and Deeds. 
| 8. Remarkable Trials. 


2. Which is the Heroine ? 

3. Italy at Work. 

4. The Wyvern Mystery. | 
Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. | 





On the Ist of September, ‘Beoond Series, No. 123, price 1s. 


[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, | py 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Contents :—The Act to Amend the Pharmacy Act of 1868—Con- 
viction of a Druggist for Dispensing Poison without a Poison 
bel—The Preliminary Examination—The Pharmaceutical Uon- 
ference—The Annual peters Exhibition—Nitro-Glycerine 
—The Adulteration of Seeds Act, 1869—British Pharmaceutical | 
Gantusunaas Sixth ‘Aumeal cating: Exeter, 1869; On Pharma- | 
ceutical Pesponaibility and Remuneration; On Syrup of Iodide of 
Iron; Distillates ; Lard, and its Preparation for Use in Pharmacy ; 
Spe ctral Analysis ‘applied to Pharmacy; On Syrup of Phosphz | 
pe pe The Assay of Ipecacuanha—Process for Preparing Jame | 
Powder—C hlorodyne versus Liq. Chloroformi Co.—The Boracic | 
Acid Springs in Tuscany—Chloral, a New Hypnotic crn Anzes- | 
thetic— Means for Preventing Bumping of Boiling j | 
Grounds for Belief in the Value of Medicines—Means of P ‘ i 
ing Coal-Mine Explosions — Hydrogenium: The Relation 
Hydrogen to Palladium—Prosecutions under the Pharmacy 
Cases of Poisoning, Accidental and Criminal—Charge against 
Druggist for Dispensing Hydrocyanic Acid—Liability of Carriers 
—Robbery of Drugs—An Act to Amend the Pharmacy Act of 1868 
—Annual Tuternation: al Exhibitions of Selected Works—Proposed 
Remedies for “ The Murrain”’ (Foot and Mouth Disease)—Quekett 
Microscopical Club. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS and JOURNAL 
of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S, &c. 
Price 4d. Weekly. 

No. 510, published this day, contains:—The British Association 
for the Advancement of Science—Manufacture of Chlorine by 
means of Perpetually-regenerated Manganite of Calcium—Elec- 
trification—The New Methods of Estimating the Amount of 
Reduced Phosphates—The Examination of Water for Organic 
Matter—Explosion caused by Ammonia Ga: blectric Light—Ex- 

eriments on the Salts of the Cerium Bases earches on the 

Ethereal Derivatives from Propylic Alcohol —The Metric: al System 
—Violet Pigment—lIodbenzyl—Solubility of Carbonate of Lime in 
Water saturated with Carbonic Acid—Chemical Notices from 
Foreign Sources—Notes and Queries, &c. 

London: Henry Gillman, Boy-court, Ludgate-hill. Manchester: 
J. Heywood. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart 


AR T-JOURNAL 
for SEP TEMBER (price 2s. éd.), contains the following 
Line Enoravines. 

1. The SCHOOL of SOOLTAN HASSAN, after F. Goodall, R.A. 
2. DOMESTIC TROUBLES, after J. Burr. 
3. The VIRGIN MOTHER, from the Sculpture by Carrier- 

Belleuse. 

Also numerous Literary Contziputions relating to the 

ine Arts, 
London: Virtue & Co. Ivy- = ian Paternoster- row. 


On the Ist of every Month, price 1s. 
[us ZOOLOGIST: a Popular Journal of 


Natural History, for recording Facts relating to Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Reptiles, and d Fi ishes. 
_ Jol ohn Van Van Vootst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


VIEW of of ST. STEPHEN’S, HAMPSTEAD. 

—THE La of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post 5d.— 
contains Vi <r and Plan of New Church, Hz um pstes ad— Portrait of 
Mr. Street, A.R.A. —Agriculture and Machinery— —Seven Curses 
of London—Architects’ Charges in Germany—The Duke of North- 
umberland’s Book of Rock Symbols—and other Papers.—l, York- 
street, Covent-garden, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


































In the press, nearly ready, crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


VIND. (EN GLAD GUT.) 
By BusdrnstserNe Bsdrnsox. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by S. & E. HJERLEID. 
Middlesborough: Burnett & Hood. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. 





This day is published, Part II. of 
GURES OF CHARACTERISTIC BRI- 
TISH FOSSILS: with Descriptive — 


By W. E. BAILY, F.L.S. F.G 
Acting Pal H.M. G ] Cll of Ireland, &c. 


Plates 11—20 hei: and Upper Silurian. 
Price Five Shillings. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











| sellers and Artists’ 


“Amateurs and professed gardeners should i t in this valu- 

able and interesting work without loss of tim: meee, Ms H pt gg tT L ra N: Oratorio. | By W By 
aturday Review. CESTE ed at the W 

A POPULAR WORK ON GARDENING. Pag see oy IcAL FESTIVAL Published this day, price ise, 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; by post, 88. 
{LEANINGS from FRENCH GARDENS. ACTS. £ XX APtEHLS@ics 
hy ee yy 2nd Edition, 28. 6d. 


\ By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S., Horticultural Editor of the 

Field, &e. Including Sub-tropical Gardening, the Cordon System, ~ omg .— A decidedly amusing collection of anec- 
Fruit. Culture, Beauty of Form in the Flower-garden, Salad dotes 
Culture in Winter and Spring, Asparagus Culture in France, a I the with a Wiltshire Schoo] 
Method of keeping Grapes through the Winter without letting Girl, who, by a Valentine to: the a gained his autograph bless- 
them hang on the Vines. Oleander Culture, by a Parisian Cul- | ing, a fac-simile of which is pe. 

tivater ; Floral Decoration of Apartments in Paris. Horticultural London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and at all Booksellers. 
Implements and Appliances ; the omy Parks and Gardens of 
the City of Paris ; Culture of the Orange, by an eminent Parisian 
Grower ; a New, Cheap and Excellent | Method of Building Garden 
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THE MOST IMPARTIAL HISTORY OF IRELAND 











Walls, La Muette; or, the Great Nursery-Garden of the City of PUBLISHED. 
Paris Now ready, crown 8vo. 768 pp. 
‘Frederick Warne } & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. HE HISTORY of IRELAND, fi th 
WARNE’S POPULAR POETS. TT a = 


Earliest Period to the Emanci “vane of the Cathol: 

lw ith Portraits and Full-Page Illustrations, large crown Svo. | the late THOMAS D’ARCY M‘GE EE, B.C L. Tm 2 vols. pictorht 

superior colours, elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, | enamelled boards, price 28. each volume ; free by post for 28 stamps. 

price 38. 6d., or morocco, 78. 6d. Or in one handsome volume, extra green cloth, price 5s. ; free by 
WORKS. 


Is . post for 68 stamps. 
3 YRON POETICAL Also a Cheap Issue in Weekly Penny Numbers. 


This Edition includes everything published in the Author's London: Cameron & Ferguson, 12, Ave Maria-lane: Glasgow : 
lifetime, with Explanatory Notes, Life, &c. 88 to 94, West Nile-street. Sid 


Also, uniform and at the same price 
+ ~ 70 a BOOKS PRINTED FOR THE USE » 
LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. a 


SHAKSPEA RES POETICAL WORKS. | | Apap ea of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
___ Frederick W arne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 88. cloth. 
1 vol. yo. now ready, price 21s. RUDIMENTS of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 
TREATISE on COLOURS and PIGMENTS | _ 3s. cloth. 
4 as used by ARTISTS. Being an ey New and Practical | A GREEK - ENGLISH VOCABULARY of 


Edition of ‘ Field’s Chromatography.’ Revised, re-written, and es * s e 
brought down to the Present Time by THOMAS W. SALTER, bye = contained in the FOUR GOSPELS and the ACTS. 


London: Wins t & Newt Ratht 1 d all Book- 
LG | ROMERI TEAS. Tih, 1, II., with a Voca- 
bulary and Maps. 4s. 6d. cloth 

















This day is published, price 78. 6d. Al 
CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT MANU-|,, = 
{AX SCRIPTS in the LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, | SPECIMENS of ENGLISH POETRY. New 
Cc AMBRIDG E. By TH. AUFRECHT, Professor of Sanskrit Edition. 3. 6d. cloth. 
and Comparative Philology in the University of Edinburgh. London: Taylor & Francis, Printers and Publishers, Red Lion 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. court, Fleet-street. F ‘ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 











|LRAVELS in CENT: RAL AFRICA and EXPLORATION 


of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES, By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. Svo. with Maps, Por- 
traits, and numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 





Now ready, TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for Sepremser. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: «a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Su 


Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin M°Carthy, 
Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Occu- 
pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, 
Author of ‘John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 8 vols, 
‘This is a thrilling love-story for the seaside.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel.| The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


By the EARL OF DESART. In2 vols. Novel. By J. M. CAPES, Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s 
Daughter.’ In 3 vols. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 


The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. 8S. Le Fanu, 
Author of ‘Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘Haunted Lives,’ &e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 

A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 
of ‘George Geith,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ &e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In| FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


l vol. [Ready this day. Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Joseph Verey. 


TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of ‘Cometh 


Up as a Flower,’ ‘ Red as a Rose,’ &c. [This day. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. MAURICE DERING. 
The ROCK A-HEAD. The DOWER-HOUSE. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. SANS MERCI. SWORD and GOWN. 
MISS FORRESTER. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


BLACK SHEEP. 
BARREN HONOUR. 
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FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


The TRUE STORY of LADY BYRON’S LIFE. 
By Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE. From Lady Byron’s Own Statements and 
Memoranda. See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 


The Times.—“ Will be read with world-wide interest.” 


Daily News.—‘‘ Every one of our readers will of course turn to Macmillan’s Magazine, and read the thrilling story 


in Mrs. Stowe’s words. 
read with incredulity by some, with astonishment by all.” 


A story so terrible, so humiliating on one side, and so sad yet so heroic on the other, will be 





FOURTH EDITION, 
Price 1s. Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 119, for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents of the Number. 
1. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe on ‘The TRUE STORY of | 
LADY BYRON’S LIFE.’ 
2, ANECDOTES ABOUT the LONDON POOR. 


3. ‘A BRAVE LADY.’ By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.’ Chapter VI. 


4. Mr. a, Napier Broome on ‘The CRISIS in NEW 
ZEAL 


* The Samaien By E. Keary. 

Mr. G. Grove on ‘The NEW TESTAMENT UNDER A 
NEW ASPECT.’ 

‘ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ Chapters XXXIII.—XXXIV. 

Miss Yonge on ‘ CHILDREN’S LITERATURE,’ concluded. 


The Hon. Mrs. Norton on ‘LADY DUFF-GORDON and 
HER WORKS.’ 


10. Rev. J. P. Mahaffy on ‘TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.’ 


+ at a 


ol ad 


The APOSTLES of MEDIZVAL 
EUROPE. By the R F. MACLEAR, 
Vol. VII. of “The SUNDAY LIBRA RY. 


tions. Crown 8yo. 43.; giltedges, 43. 6d. (Next week. 


S. CLEMENT of ROME. The Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rey. Professor LIGHTFUOT. 8vo. 

8s. 6d. [This day. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALA- 
TIANS, A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes by 
Professor LIGHTFOOT. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

[Next week. 


’ 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’s POEMS 
and PROSE REMAINS. With a Selection from his Letters, 
anda Memoir. Edited byhis WIFE. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 218. 
** Por the whole work, full of charming letters from Rome, from 
Greece, from America, from Oxford, and from Rugby, we desire to 


offer to the editress our best thanks, and to assure her that she has 


raised no unworthy monument to the memory of her husband.” 
Morning Star. 


MALBONE : 


By T. W. HIGGINSON,. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘ Janet's Home,’ ce. 


OLDBURY. By Miss A. Keary. 


8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“It is indeed a most touching and exquisite story....quite out 
of the ordinary run, and warrauting us in spl acing her in the 
highest rank of the women writers of the day.’’-— Morning Post. 


“We can recommend it most heartily, both as to plot, literary 
skill and style, and as to tone and morale.”’—Literary Churchman. 


“This is a very powerfully-written story....It would be an 
immense mistake to confound it with the mass of novels produced 
from week to week 
above these.” —Globe. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. A 


Series of Sketches by J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Contents: 
oa ee — Walpole— Adam Smith — Cobbett. Crown 8yo. 


“There is much that is sound, thoughtful, 
vigorously put.”—Saturday Revie 


The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION. 


Considered Historically Spetepaally, 2 and Politically; witha 
Sketch of Central Asiatic Poli ap of Central Asia. 
a) oe ecm F. TRENCH, F.R.G.S., 20th Hussars. Crown 8yo. 


generous, and 


bx We recommend it to ali who would with brief ex 
time make themselves fairly acquainted with the ‘ 
Question.’”— United Service Magazine. 


ed a 
usso-In 


| and 


| tile, and subtle intellect.”— Guardian. 


| The Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


‘JUVENTUS MUNDI.’ GODS and MEN of the HEROIC 
AGE. With Map. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

“The Homesis ms paint for us in vivid colours the young 
world of Greece. They show us how men lived, thought, talked, 
acted ata very remote period, and while human society was in 
its infancy. hese manners, customs, ideas, institutions lie, of 
course, embedded in the text, so that careless readers—or those 

who read only for the enjoyment of the poetry, the splendour of 

which, as Mr. Gladstone beautifully says, ‘ dazzles the eye as with 
whole sheets of light,’-—pass them over with ut notice. It is the 
| business of the present book to draw them out of their obscurity. 
present them to the attention of the reader in clear, distinct 
outline, with all that they may reasonably be supposed to imply. 
It is an exercise particularly fitted to Mr. Gladstone’s acute, fer- 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. 


The Rt. Hon. J.BRIGHT’S SPEECHES 


on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor 
ROGERS. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


| The LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 25s. 


, B.D. Being 
With Illustra- | 
| clear way of stating his views. 





an Oldport Romance. | 


It rises, so to speak, head and shoulders | 


may still be had. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, FOURTH EDITION. 


Sir C. W. DILKE’S ‘GREATER 


BRITAIN.’ A Record of Travel in English - Speaking 
Countries during 1866—7. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 63. 
The Times.—* Mr. Dilke’s account of his tour in the West is 
delightful reading from first to last. Even when we differ from 
im, we are always ready to admit the industry of his research 
and ‘the accuracy of his information, as well as his exceedingly 
As a mere work of trave! his book 
is exceedingly pleasaut reading, and it gives one in a comparatively 
small compass an infinity of information of the sort one most cares 
to have. Above all, it is eminently suggestive, and what we should 
pronounce its highest merit is not so much the knowledge it com- 
municates as the craving it excites for more.” 


SECOND EDITION next week. 


Mr. A. R. WALLACE’S ‘MALAY 


ARCHIPELAGO’: The Land of the Orang- ges and the 
Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of 
Man and Nature. With upwards of 50 Hiustrations and 9 
Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 243. 
“Must be reckoned one of the most agreeable as w ell as one of 
the most instructive records of contemporary travel.""—Spectator. 
“A vivid picture of po life, which may be read with un- 
flagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclu- 
sions to stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In 
short, we may safely say that we have seldom read a more agree- 
able Book of its kind.”—Saturday Review. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S 


DIARY, REMINISCENCES, and_ CORRESPONDENCE. 
Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
price 368. 

“The two books which are most likely to survive changes of 
literary taste, and to charm while instructing generation after 
generation, are the * Diary’ of Pepys and Boswell’s ‘ Life of John- 
son. The day will come when to these many will add the 

‘ Diary’ of Henry Crabb Robinson. Excellencies like those which 
render the personal revelations of Pepys and the observations of 
Boswell such pleasant reading abound in this work......In it is 
to be found something to suit every taste and to inform every 
mind.”—Daily News. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN’S 
CULTURE. A Series of Essays by 

Frances Power Conse. Cuarces Pearson, M.A. 
Jessie Doucnerett. Herpert Moztey. 

Rey. G. Burver. | Jutta WepGwoop. 

Soputa Jex-Biake. Exizaseta Wo LstENHOLME, 
James Stuart, M.A. J. Borvpy Kinnear. 

Edited by JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 


“We welcome this yolume of essays as the very best contri- 
bution as yet put forth on the ‘coudition of woman’ question. 
All the essays are srosllent, and each of the ten papers deserves 
careful study....It a book for one party or another ; it is an 
able exposition ‘of the whole question.” —Atheneum. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, 


Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. "By the 
Rey. HUGH eg eo Author of * Bible Teachings in 
Nature.’ Crow 
“ One of the most ens books of its kind ever written.” 
iterary Churchman. 
“Mr. Macmillan’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are 
enough to kindle in every tourist the desire to take the same in- 
teresting high lands for the scenes of his own pee as ad 
rday Review. 
“This i is an attractive book for those who have no enthusiasm 
for ‘Alpine Plants.’ Its pure style, the interesting excursion 
a. and the beautiful fone of scenery, make it a 
winning book to general readers.”— Record. 


| 





MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 
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Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 


RTHOEPY and ORTHOGRAPHY of the 
— LANGUAGE: a Series of Readings with Private 
Pupils. the Rev. E. R. DE LEVANTE, M.A., Associate of 
King’s . a London, and Member of the University of Jena. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Just published, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 


ANDBOOK of MILITARY ARITH- 


METIC, including Mess, Ledger, and Regimental Savings 
Bank Accounts, &e.; h Rules and Examples for making the 
Calculations bequieel i in pret Keturns. Designed for the use 
of Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of the Army. By THOS. 
ANDERSON, Army Schoolmaster. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 28. each, sewed, or 28. 6d. each, cloth, 


’ TAK . 
IHOMSON’S SEASONS, with Notes and 
other Aids for Students and Learners, especially adapted to 
the so aay of the Natives of India, by EDWARD E. 
MORR -A., of Lincoln College, Oxford. Edited (~ y W. J. 
JEAFPRESON, M.A. Oxon., late Principal of the Elphinstone 
Institution, Bombay. 


London: Longm ans, Green, and Co. P aternoster- row. 





TEXT-BOOKS BY PROFESSOR BAIN. 
New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By AtrxanpER 
Pe BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. 
By the same Author, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, 
—ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS, price 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: 
pendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
108. 6d. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, in 12mo. price 3a. 6d., and Key, price 4s. 


HE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC, 
containing numerous Examination-Papers; including Bpe- 
ea of Questions given in every Department of the Civil Ser- 
vice. By ROBERT JOHNSTON, Author of * The Civil Service 
Spelling-Book,’ &c. Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
“ The best work on its subject.”"— London Review. 
“The bxamination-Papers must be of great service to ean- 
didates.”—A theneum. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-rov -row. 


a Com- 
Second Edition. Price 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHAVASSE. 
YOUNSEL to a MOTHER; being a Con- 
/ tinuation and the Completion of ‘ Advi ice to a Mother on 
on gy aaa of her Children’s Health.’ Price 28. 6d.; by 
ost, 28. 8 
ao John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 
Crown Svo. Illustrated Paper Boards, One Shilling each, 
OUNT ULRICH of LINDBURGH: a Tale 


a of the Reformation in Germany. By W. H. KINGSTON, 
Esq. 

The LAST LOOK: 
Inquisition. By the Same. 

The MARTYR of BRENTWOOD; or, Three 
Hundred Years Ago. By the Same. 

MARGARET’S VENTURE. By the Author 
of ‘ Jenny’s Geranium.’ 

The O'TOOLES of GLEN IMAAL. By the 
Rey. G. R. WYNNE. 

The CURATE of WEST NORTON. By the 
Same. 

The CONVERTS of KILBANN. 
Story. By the Same. 

HENRY HILLIARD; or, the Three College 
Friends. 

OVERTON’S 
CAME OF IT. 

CAREY GLYN; or, the Child Teacher. 
the Rev. Dr. LEASK. 


London: 8. W. Partrid ge & Co. 


a Tale of the Spanish 


An Irish 


QUESTION, AND WHAT 


By 


9, Paternoster-row. 


A SHER’ S RE ADING + BOOKS for SCHOOLS. 


STORME (G.). —SE LECT GERMAN 
STORIES. With Copious Notes, for the Use of Schools and for 
Self-Instruction. A Practical Method for Learning the German 
Language. Third Edition. carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged. 16mo. cloth, 2s. Gd. 


OPPEN (Ff. A.).—SELECT FRENCH 
STORIES. A Short and Ea Method of Learning tie French 
Language, for the Use of Colleges and Self-Instruction. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. itmo. cloth, 2s. 


OLIVIERI (Dr. A.).—SELECT ITALIAN 
STORIES, for the U-e of Colleves and Schools, and for Self- 
Instruction. A Short and Easy Method of Learning the Italian 
Language. 23. 6d. 

These Stories will be selected from the Literary, Artistic, and 
Political History of ite aly, | and_ from the lives of those illustrious 
compatriots who have reudered themselves glorious in their dif-. 
ferent spheres of life. 


POITEVIN (P.).—CHOIX de LECTURES 


de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE du XIX. SIBCLE. 
Extraiis des (Buvres les plus remarquables des Poéttes et des 

Prosateurs Contemporains. avec Notices Biographiques et Litt: 
raires. A thick volume, 12mo. cloth, 68. 


Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


Announcements for September. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE, 
By Dr. HOOK, Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the EIGHTH VOLUME of the 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY. 


THE LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD, 


In a Selection from reg Letters ; with an Introduction by One 
Her Earliest Friends 


siete by A. L’ESTRANGE, Esq. 


ROLAND YORKE: 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ &c. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. 


A Cheap Edition of this Popular Work, with an Illustration by 
Puiz, forming the New Volume of 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


To which Series is passa be added a beautifully-printed 
jition « 


MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


> 


In 2 vols. with Portrait, 30. 





The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COCHRANE 


Tenth Earl of Dundonald. 


Concluding ‘The Autobiography of a Seaman.’ 
By his SON, the Eleventh Earl of Dundonald. 
“* They who have read ‘The Autobiography 2 a Seaman’ will 
anticipate with pleasure the perusal of this w The present 


Earl has carried on his fathe:’s story t > its © rthbes tion, The inver- 
est attaching to the glorious name <« iis Napoleon of the seas is 
as strong as ever. It is an excelicntly written and interesting 
biography.”—Exuminer. 





In 3 vols. post Svo. 
TRROAN TR - N vove 
VERONIQUE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. ROSS CHURC H aces FLORENCE MARRYAT), | 
Author of ‘ Nelly B ? shie Lovell,’ &. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158, 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of| 
the CITY of LONDON, 
And the Livery Companies. 
By the Rev. T. ARUNDELL. 
“ Our readers will enjoy this book. The whole work furnishes a 


very interesting memorial of the most curious features in our past 
social life.” —Globe. 


8 vols. post 8vo, 


HIRELL. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ 

* All who appreciate a novel in proportion as it is well devised 
and well written, and reflects real life asin a faithful mirror, will 
thank us for recommending to them * Hirell’ with this ayowedly 
unqualified praise.”—Atheneum. 


In 2 vols. with a Map and Portrait, 21s. 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
VISCOUNT STRANGFORD : 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL, 
Edited by the Viscountess STRANGFORD, 
“These volumes yield precious nuggets of information regard- 


ing the countries written about.”—Spectator. 


A New Edition, wtih 225 Tore < Coloured Lithographs and 


odcuts. 
THE HEAVENS: 
An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
By A. GUILLEMIN. 


Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.AS. 





- RriowarD Bentxey, 8, New Burlington-street, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_— 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By cog eee 2nd 
Life Guards. 8yvo. with Illustrations, 152. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzie 


SELINA EDEN. 1 yol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. Depicatep, sy Express Permission, TO 
THE QueeN. SixtH Epition. 1 vol. 8vo. 158. 
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URS ULA’S LOVE-STORY. 3 vols. 
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who wrote about the best sea book in the English language. ” Mr, 
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LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS, 
with Translations yo Parallel Passages, and a copious Eng: 
lish Index. By ALFRED HENDERSON. Feap. 4to, 
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things that we have given them to go to the book itself, which is 
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*Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 3 vols. Third Edition this day. 
“ A novel of great power and beauty, aa something more than 
a mere novel—we mean that it is worth thoughtful people's read- 
-Itis a finished literary work, and will well repay the 
rez ding. "— Liter rary Churchman. 

t Mrs. Stowe, as an author, has surpassed all her previous 
uotlinan, It is the work of a finished artist. Its wit and humour 
have seldom been equalled in any work of eer ;, its grave and 
analytical style only by the Author of ‘ Jane E 





Tomconsorvatel. 

“There are few writers who could recall such a condition of 
things and persons more graphics ally than Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
and we may say at once that “Old-Town Folks’ is as racy a pro- 
duction in its painting of character as it is picturesque in its 
description of scenery afd costume and of the town itself. We do 
not remember to have seen the author more in her element than 
in these volumes. They have all her playful humour, her marked 
individuality, and her sympathy with whatever is kindly and 
good.”. orning Post. 

x Mrs. Beecher Stowe seems to have recovered all her old fas- 
cinating power of making homely scenes of more interest to the 
reader than the most exciting sensational incidents, and in touches 
of sly humour and sustained faculty of character- drawing she 
carries on from first to last with unflagging deligh t.” 

aily Telegraph. 

“The present work, although it cannot lay claim to the same 
nobility of purpose as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is yet above it as 
a literary composition, and will do more to place the name of 
the authoress senones the higher ranks of her craft than any pre- 
vious effort of her pen. The authoress enters with heart and 
soul into the various shades of character that were distinctive 
of a religious state of society now passed away, or existing only in 
scattered situations ; and her language, picturesque and terse, 
has all that nameless charm that we are accustomed to admire in 
the sweet pages of Washington Irving....We rarely get hold of 
so sensible and well-written a work, and. might fill our columns 
with gems taken from these pages; but as that would not 
after all give any correct notion of the work in its entirety, 
we can only commend it to all who are capable of appreciatin 
. thoughtful work where exciting interest is made subservien' 

to solid reasoning, and where every — yields something 
that may teach as well as amuse.”—Exa' 
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were the work of Homer. The k is emphatically a good boo 
—the result = a rare combination of keen insight and loving 
labour.” 

“It ceabiumatiy reminds us of the best of Scott’s novels as we | 
the life-like sketching of the subordinate characters, not one 0! 
which we could afford to lose.”—Spectator. 
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Le Thédtre Révolutionnatre (1788-1799). Par 
E. Jauffret. (Paris: Furne, Jouvet & C'*.) 


ComPaRED with the press, the stage has exer- 
cised little influence upon political action. Its 
aim is purely artistic, and politics are, accord- 
ingly, beyond its scope. But no consideration 
of art would be sufficient to prevent political 
partisanship from the employment of what is, 
perhaps, the most powerful agent ever devised 
for inflaming public passions. The obvious 
danger of the instrument, however, has been 
the cause of restrictions having almost always 
been placed upon its use. In revolutionary 
epochs even, when the censure upon public 
speech and upon the press has been purely 
nominal or entirely withdrawn, that upon the 
stage has been, to a certain extent, maintained. 
In epochs of comparative calm all allusions to 
current politics are forbidden the dramatist. 
Only when one party in the State is paramount, 
or when national interests are supposed to be at 
stake, is the rule relaxed, and the production 
of a piece like Dryden’s ‘ Amboyna,’ intended 
to popularize the action of Government, per- 
mitted. Comparatively little light is accord- 
ingly cast upon history by the stage, which 
follows timidly the course of events, and seldom 
takes cognizance of questions of the highest im- 
portance until all controversy concerning them 
is settled. In morals, even where the influence 
of the stage is most sensible, it follows rather 
than leads the fashion. 

One period alone in the history of the modern 
theatre has seen every bond removed from the 
stage. With the fall of the Bastille the restric- 
tions upon the theatre fell into abeyance; and 
the years which followed were years of more 
or less complete anarchy. Something in the 
form of a “censure” was frequently attempted, 
but its influence was purely nominal. Suard, 
who, during the days of the expiring monarchy 
of Louis the Sixteenth, filled the office of censor, 
marked his sense of the change that had occurred 


in the ‘ Histoire de la Censure Théatrale’ of. 
M. Hallays-Darot, the ‘ Histoire par le Théatre’ 
of M. Théodore Muret, and the ‘ Histoire Philo- 
sophique et Littéraire du Thédtre Francais’ of 
M. Hippolyte Lucas. M. Jauffret’s work is dis- 
appointing. It displays a creditable amount of 
erudition, is good in arrangement, and fairly 
critical and impartial in its verdict. But it de- 
scribes at needless length pieces with which 
the reader is presumably familiar, and dismisses 
with bare mention others concerning which he 
is more likely to be curious. It is overloaded, 
moreover, with matter which does not seem to 
us to come fairly within the scope of the author’s 
scheme, as indicated by the title he has chosen. 
During the excitement of revolutionary times, 
a dramatic form was frequently given to the 
pamphlet. Scores of libels, satires, and other 
like productions were published in the shape 
of dramas. From a political point of view these 
are interesting enough. They show more clearly 
than acted pieces the prevailing passions or 
sentiments of the day; and acollection of them 
would be as interesting as a bundle of tracts of 
the Reformation, or a batch of songs of the 
Civil Wars. Some of them are scathing in their 
satire; others, again, have few attributes higher 
than foulness and scurrility. They are quite 
unsuited to the stage, and could not, of course, 
have been produced upon it. The number of 
these works M. Jauffret has exhumed and 
analyzed is considerable, and the space he has 
devoted to them is so great that it compels him 
in the later chapters of the book to exercise 
injudicious compression. 


The first works which the Revolution pro- 


duced were simple enough. ‘ Le Chéne Patrio- | 
tique’ of Monvel, ‘Le Serment Civique’ of | 


Lavallée, ‘La Féte de la Liberté, ou la Dime 


des Patriotes,’ are representatives of the class | 


of pieces which sprang into favour. A number 
of countrymen assemble to plant a tree in com- 


memoration of the fall of the Bastille. The | 


“seigneur” of the village joins their festivities, 
allows them to choose the finest oak in his 
park, and, to prove how earnest he is in his 
sentiment of fraternity, permits his son to 





by licensing every piece he had formerly | 
rejected. But a stronger form of restriction | 
followed. As the public learned its own power | 
it became its own censor; and he was a bold | 


marry a peasant. Such is the plot of the ‘Chéne | 


Patriotique’ played at the Thédtre Italien. 
Revolutionary appetites were not long satisfied 
with such simple food. ‘Charles IX., ou le Saint 
Barthélemy,’ a tragedy, by Marie Joseph 


man who dared dispute its verdict. During | Chénier, brother of the celebrated André | 
the Reign of Terror and the years immediately | Chénier, was the first piece of literary preten- 
preceding it, the dramas produced were prin-| sions which the Revolution placed upon the 
cipally political, and their object was to exhibit stage. It had been written many years pre-| 
to the people its own grandeur and to encourage | viously, but had been rigidly proscribed by | 
its progression along the path it had chosen. | the censure. After the fall of the Bastille even, 
A few pieces, slightly re-actionary in character, | Suard declined to permit its performance, and 
were occasionally ventured. But the fate these | an appeal of the author to the Commune was 





by Suard, whose verdict was supported by that 
of four Commissioners, to whom appeal was 
made. With the passing of the decree of the 
National Assembly annulling monastic vows 
came more licence. In 1791 a play, entitled 
‘Les Victimes Cloitrées,’ was presented at the 
Théatre Italien. A circumstance with which 
its first production was attended attracted 
to it a large share of public attention. Laurent, 
a wicked and luxurious monk, was about to 
commit an atrocity, when a man in the audience, 
in a state of apparent frenzy, jumped up and 
shouted, “ Exterminez ce coquin.” On an ex- 
planation being demanded, he declared that he 
had been the victim of an outrage similar to 
that depicted on the stage, and, his feelings 
overpowering him, he had taken the monk for 
his persecutor. In the same year, 1791, the 
‘Mélanie’ of La Harpe, printed twenty years 
before, but not performed, was given. During 
the period of the early Revolution, a species of 
loyalty to Louis the Sixteenth is characteristic 
of most acted dramas. Louis was le Chef 
des Francais, or le Restaurateur de la Liberté 
Frangaise. In a description like the following 
the audience recognized with cheers his por- 
trait :— 

Prince plein de bonté, de vertu, de courage, 

Discret, sage, prudent, A la fleur de son Age, 
Captivant les esprits par ses attraits vainqueurs, 
Et formé par le Ciel pour regner sur les coeurs. 

But a change was soon to come. Already 
advice, and even threat, was mingled with the 
eulogy he still at times received. “O, Louis 
| the Sixteenth,” wrote Deshayes-Polet in the 
| preface to his tragedy, ‘Le Maire de Rochelle, 
| “*be the shepherd of men, and not their ex- 
ecutioner.” Soon threats and abuse became 
the rule, and praise the exception. Against 
Marie-Antoinette the foulest accusations were 
laid. Whatever in contemporary literature is 
| vilest in insinuation against the “Autrichienne ” 
is echoed upon the stage. Indications of the 
approach of the Reign of Terror were also exhi- 
bited in the theatres, and the mutterings of 
the approaching storm were distinctly audible. 
Chénier’s pieces, once the favourites of the 
people, were now too moderate. At a perform- 
ance of his ‘Caius Gracchus, the famous 
apostrophe, “Des lois et non du-sang,” was 
stopped by one of the audience, who hurled 
forth in a loud voice, “Du sang et non des 
lois.” Soon afterwards, in the course of 1792, 
pieces of the most sanguinary class alone were 





| permitted. By order of Chaumette, the Pro- 
/cureur de la Commune, the following verses 


were suppressed in the opera, ‘Toute la Gréce,’ 
as being too moderate :— 


O belle Humanité! sans toi 
Tl n’est ni bonheur ni patrie. 


| « | soe : 
encountered was such as discouraged authors, | unsuccessful. From the moment this was known | 424, for a similar reason, two lines were struck 


| 


and took from the actor all inclination to repeat | its production was claimed by the public, and | Ut of ‘ Mahomet ’:— 


an experiment attended with real danger. The | 
change in the sentiments of the people is curi-| appeared, and fulfilled public expectation. It | 


ously attested in the drama. Each phase through | was a sustained eulogy of the Revolution. The | 


was not long withheld. ‘Charles the Ninth’ | Exterminez, grands dieux, de la terre od nous sommes, 


Quiconque avec plaisir répand le sang des hommes. 


Almost the only dramas that can be con- 


which public opinion passed is indicated with | numerous allusions to current events it con-| templated without feelings of disgust are those 
such nicety that a history of the French stage | tained were eagerly seized by an audience | in which a patriotic motive is at work, and the 
in those days is a history of public thought in| which saw with pleasure upon the stage the | youth of the country is counselled to go to the 


France. Praise of the “ First of Frenchmen” | 


| picture of a king slaughtering his subjects, and | frontier to fight the émigrés. In 1793, more than 


gives place to menaces against tyrants; satire, a cardinal preaching murder and blessing the | eighty new pieces, all of them political in bear- 


against clerical vice becomes invective against 


arms of assassins. Chénier, delighted with the ing, were produced. But the plays in highest 


every form of superstition,—poetic aspirations | success of his piece, gave it the second title of | favour were pastorals and comic opera. Weary 
after a reign of universal brotherhood yield to| ‘ L’Ecole des Rois.” To the world ‘Charles the | of the “ Théatre Rouge,” performed during the 
denunciations of pastors who dare to preach! Ninth’ is noteworthy as the piece in which | day, the people sought repose in the contem- 
the atrocious doctrines of moderation or toler-| Talma first displayed his eminent qualities as | nae of Arcadian simplicity and happiness. 


ance. | an actor. A new direction was soon given to 


Materials for a history of the French revolu-| public thought, and religion shared with mon- 


uring the time that the trial of Louis the 
Sixteenth was proceeding, the ‘Ami des Lois’ 


tionary theatre are plentiful. M. Jauffret’s sub-| archy the fate of being the butt of stage satire. | of Laya was performed at the Thédtre Frangais, 
ject has been to a certain extent anticipated in| A play by Bertin d’Antilly, depicting a scene | This was the most decidedly reactionary drama 
more than one previously-published book. Much! of libertinage, the actors in which were a/| that the epoch witnessed, and it was probably 
of the information now supplied may be found | bishop, a monk, and some nuns, was rejected | owing to the absorption of mind caused by the 
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trial that its performance was so long permitted. 
On the 12th of January, an attempt was made 


| 


by Santerre to stop the representation. This was | 


unsuccessful, as was a second attempt, when the 
actors having been forbidden to speak the piece, 


| 
| 


some young men from among the audience went | 


upon the stage and read it. But the Jacobins 
were too strong a party to be defied with 
impunity, and the play was ultimately with- 


drawn. Among the lines which produced the | 


strongest effect were the following :— 


Ce sont tous ces jongleurs, patriotes de places, 
D’un faste de civisme entourant leurs grimaces, 
Précheurs d’égalité, pétris d' ambition, 

Qui, pour faire hair les plus beaux dons des cieux, 
Nous font la liberté sanguinaire comme eux. 
Mais non ; la liberté, chez eux méconnaissable, 

A fondé dans nos cceurs son tréne impérissable. 
Que tous ces charlatans, populaires larrons, 

Et de patriotisme insolents fanfarons, 

Purgent de leur aspect cette terre affranchie! 
Guerre! guerre éternelle aux fauteurs d’anarchie ! 
Royalistes tyrans, tyrans républicains, 

Tombez devant les lois: voilA vos souverains. 

*La Chaste Suzanne,’ a play by Baret and 
two collaborateurs, was also the victim of an 
attack by the Jacobins on account of the pre- 
sence of a line, the significance of which could 
not be mistaken,—“ Vous ¢tes ses accusateurs, 
vous ne pouvez pas étre ses juges.” Only by 
writing a piece burning with patriotism could 
the authors atone for their fault. ‘Le Jugement 
dernier des Rois,’ a drama by Sylvain Maréchal, 
author of the ‘ Dictionnaire des Athées,’ played 
at the Théatre de la République, has the dismal 
reputation of being the most infamous piece 
which the Revolution produced. Some of the 


|in the assumption when we come to look 


suppressed poems of Parny and other writers 
PI y | 


ef the revolutionary epoch can alone compare 
with it in its mingling of indecency and blas- 
phemy. ‘La Folie du Roi Georges, ou ’Ouver- 
ture du Parlement d’Angleterre, was played in 
1794, at the Théatre de la Cité. In this Pitt 
boasts of having ruined France; while Fox 
protests that a nation the prosperity of which 


| alterations in the existing law. As usual in 


is built upon the ruin of others, is only a swarm | 


of brigands. While these amenities are being 
delivered in the House of Commons, news of a 
French invasion is received. The people rise 
in rebellion and fraternize with the invaders, 
George the Third, shut in a cage, is carried on 
an ass through the streets, and insulted by 
Grey, Fox, and Sheridan, all of whom have 
donned the “ bonnet rouge.” 

Chouanerie is, of course, a special object of 
attack. The pieces in which it is dealt with 
are distinguished by nothing but ferocity. In 
1798 the end was at hand. How complete a 
revulsion popular feeling had experienced is 
shown by the fact that an actor of the Vaude- 
ville, named Duchaume, in singing after the 
established custom the Republican airs, such 


as the ‘ Marseillaise’ and the ‘Ca ira,’ gave the | 


line— 
Tremblez, tyrans, et vous, perfides, 

turning to the seats occupied by the Jacobins, 
and menacing them with his closed fist, amid 
the applause of the audience. The only pieces 
from this date which have strong political inter- 
est are those in which hatred to England is 
inculcated. Such are ‘La Descente en Angle- 
terre, of Mittié,—‘ Les Prisonniers Frangais en 
Angleterre, played at the Variétés,—and ‘ Le 
Vrai Caractére du Francais et de l Anglais.’ 
One piece terminates with the capture of an 
English seaport, the release of the prisoners, 
and the erection of a column, on which is 
inscribed :—“ Ici, le Ministére Anglais, violant 
ouvertement le droit des gens, fit périr de faim 
et de misére des Francais prisonniers: exécra- 
tion éternelle & sa mémoire.” 

Sufficient proof of the nature of the materials 
at M. Jauffret’s disposal have been given. The 
compilation is creditable to his industry. 











Nationality; or, the Law relating to Subjects 
and Aliens, considered with a View to Future 
Legislation. By the Right Honourable Sir 
Alex. Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. (Ridgway.) 

THE appearance of a Lord Chief Justice of 

England as the author of a small treatise on 

a special point of law is a veritable advent 

of a “deus ex machind,” and it may fairly be 

assumed that there is a “dignus tali vindice 
nodus” to warrant so unusual a phenomenon. 

Nor shall we find that we have been mistaken 


more deeply into the matter. To those who 
have, unmistakably, only one nationality— 
being born, for instance, in England of two 
English parents, or in France of two French 
parents, and having never lived out of the 
country of their birth, it would scarcely occur 
to think of the many complications that may 
arise when these conditions are altered in 
one or more particulars. Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn’s main point throughout appears to be 
that England is stolidly attached to her old 
traditions, which, in this, as in other branches 
of law, have grown up by degrees, and have 
never been subjected to a general revision 
according to the spirit of the times ; while other 
nations, having sprung into recent existence, 
or having remodelled their Codes after political 
convulsions, have established rules which are 
more convenient, and which might with ad- 
vantage be adopted by ourselves. A Royal 
Commission, appointed in 1868, has recently 
made its Report, and has suggested certain 


such documents, the body of the evidence or 
information is comprised in an Appendix to 
the Report; so that the general reader may 
find it difficult to refer each recommendation 
of the Commissioners to its proper head in the 
information which has guided them to their 
conclusions. Under these circumstances, the 
author of the book before us has thought that 
it might be useful to present the most impor- 
tant points to the public in a condensed form, 
so as to enable the reader to see the principal 
difficulties of the case, and to judge, with the 
facts before him, how far the recommendations 
of the Commissioners ought to be followed. | 

The Commissioners recommend, among other | 
things, that the disability of aliens as to holding | 
land should be removed; and on this point 
the author agrees with them. He thinks it 
hard, however, that the present disabilities 
should remain as to owning British ships; in 
other words, possessing ships which may claim 
the protection and privileges of the British 
flag. As to this, we cannot see that there is 
much hardship in the present state of the law. 
The Merchant Shipping Acts permit persons 
made denizens, or naturalized, to be owners of 
British ships, provided they are resident in 
Her Majesty’s dominions or members of a 
British factory, or the like. The author con- 
siders that if the latter conditions are fulfilled, 
the naturalization or denization might be dis- 
pensed with ; but he does not give any reasons 
for this opinion. The question of a double 
nationality is more important, but it is rather 
an international than an English question, 
and can only be satisfactorily settled by a 
general congress, or, as between any two nations, 
by a treaty. Supposing an individual to be a 
subject of the State A, but to be naturalized 
in a State B, while at the same time the State 
A denies his right to divest himself of his 
original allegiance: if now a war arises between 
the two States, which nationality is to prevail? 
The question is, no doubt, a troublesome one, 





as, under a rigid administration of the law, 


a man might be compelled to serve as a soldier 
in one State and might be hanged by the other 
for doing so. Again, what is the proper birth- 
test of nationality. “The nations of Continental 
Europe,” the author tells us, “have decided 
in favour of descent.” England, on the other 


hand, seizes upon the child of a foreigner born ” 


within Her Majesty’s dominions, and says— 
Thou art an Englishman! Thus the naturali- 
zation which is accorded as a favour to the 
adult foreigner is forced upon a child, whether 
he wishes it or not. The Commissioners recom. 
mend that this should still be the case, except 
when the child of an alien father is registered 
as an alien. There would be no inconvenience 
in such a registration as this, per se; but, 
unfortunately, it is exactly the reverse of the 
practice of many other countries, which makes 
it incumbent on the child of a foreigner to fix 
his nationality by claiming it in the country 
of his birth if he desire it. Other difficulties 
and conflicts arise in the case of a child of 
British parents born in a foreign country; and 
on this point again the author is, to some 
extent, at issue with the Commissioners. It 
would be out of place here to attempt to follow 
the learned Chief Justice through his train of 
reasoning on these and other questions. The 
treatise is short, and free from unnecessary 
technicalities ; and, as it gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the laws not only of Continental Europe, 
but of many of the Transatlantic States, on the 
subject, it will be read with interest, and its 
perusal will be beneficial to all who wish to 
arrange their ideas on the conflict of nation- 
alities before any irrevocable step is taken by 
the legislature. 








The Scriptural Doctrine of Hades; comprising 
an Inquiry into the State of the Righteous and 
Wicked Dead between Death and the General 
Judgment, and demonstrating from the Bible 
that the Atonement was neither made on the 
Cross nor yet in this World. By the Rev. 
George Bartle, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 


Literary men often wonder at the ingenuity of 
theologians, who weave airy webs out of thin 
materials. When they see how frequently their 
doctrinal brethren build upon a word or two, 
extract a recondite meaning from a passage, 
reason from analogies, and deduce inferences 
from slender premises, satisfied all the while 
with the certainty of their results, readers who 
are not particularly interested in theological 
matters admire the sagacity, labour and skill 
exhibited in such manipulations, but cannot 
avoid the thought that the ingenuity appears 
perverted and the reasoning worthless. The 
fact is too palpable to be denied, that distortion 
characterizes, by no means rarely, the processes 
of the theologian. 

The same thoughtful class, looking, more or 
less closely, at the works of divines, are fre- 
quently struck with the alleged importance of 
small things. When they read of “ momentous 
questions ”— “vital points ”—“ all-important 
truths”—they marvel to find them dwindle 
into things of minor worth, and suspect that 
divines in their eager zeal betray a want of 
proper discernment, or of adequate appreciation, 
in lumping together matters of unequal value. 

It is also a common subject of remark that 
theologians adhere to old opinions after they 
have been long displaced. Old commentators 
and old books are staple commodities many 
years after their displacement by better. New 
interpretations, or the results of critical inquiry, 
are ignored ; the erroneous and antiquated are 
repeated. Scientific men keep their minds open 
to fresh evidence, and change their opinions 
accordingly. Divines are adverse to change, 
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having stereotyped themselves at an early 
rio 

These and other phenomena, in addition to 
the proverbial animosity of the race, sometimes 
disgust the man of science or literature with 
the writings of professed theologians, so that 
he will not read them. We regret the fact, 
because amid the general rubbish of theological 
books, a few do appear of sterling and permanent 
value. It is true that these do not always flow 
in the popular stream, or approve themselves 
to the unthinking mass; yet they are not the 
less valuable on that account. In correcting 
current opinions and advancing our knowledge 
of the Bible it is almost unavoidable for men 
not to offend, not to be branded as heretics, not 
to be called by ugly names. 

The book before us contains a discussion of 
the doctrine of Hades, that is, of the inter- 
mediate state of souls between death and the 
final judgment. Along with this, the author 
“demonstrates” from the Bible that the atone- 
ment was neither made on the cross nor yet in 
this world, but by Christ’s soul in the prison 
of Hades among the wicked dead, when he was 
deprived for a time of the smile of his heavenly 
Father and forsaken by God. As the substitute 
for sinners, he suffered punishment in their 
stead in that place. 

Cautious theologians believe that Scripture 
tells very little of the state of man after death. 
There are figures of speech, poetical language, 
hints, incidental phrases bearing upon that 
future, without conveying definite or certain 
knowledge. Great obscurity hangs over the 
grave. Such, however, is not the opinion of our 
author, who discusses all passages in the Old 
and New Testaments that appear to him appro- 
priate, and he brings forth a tolerably clear 
picture of the future. The reader who goes 
along with him in his animated reasoning will 
feel at the end that his ideas are marvellously 
enlarged. 

Six different opinions respecting death and 
its consequences are reviewed. Dr. Bartle 
dwells longest on the fourth, which represents 
the soul after death to be in Purgatory, as the 
Romish church believes. The sixth, which is 
declared to be the doctrine of the Church of 
England, is explained and defended. 

The book contains good evidence of reading 
and thinking up to a certain point. That point, 
however, does not reach far. The writer is un- 
qualified for any comprehensive or thorough 
discussion by his assumption of the literal 
truth of every statement in the Bible, his 
adherence to the very words employed, his 
ignorance of the best exegetical works, his no- 
tions about types and double senses, his trans- 
ference of New Testament doctrines to the Old 
Testament, his limited knowledge of Hebrew, 
and an implied doctrinal system underlying 
the whole, the peculiarities of which come forth 
whenever they are needed. In the New Testa- 
ment everything is taken literally as it stands. 
Varieties of view among the inspired authors, 
or, as some would say, contradictions, are left 
out of account. At every step we feel that the 
worthy writer is unconscious of peculiar circum- 
stances which would modify or alter his reason- 
ing. The wide subject commonly called escha- 
tology, or the doctrine of last things, lies beyond 
the reach of perfunctory theologians like our 
author, who cannot look round about him philo- 
sophically, but pores minutely over one thing 
at a time, without seeing its connexions. The 
masterly essay of Georgii, in the fourth volume 
of the ‘Tiibingen Theologische Jahrbiicher,’ 
supplemented by Zeller’s brief sketch in the 
sixth volume of the same journal, shows what 
might be made of the subject by a true critic. 
The main position of Dr. Bartle appears to be 





a sound one, viz., that there is an intermediate 
state of consciousness after death, not one of 
perfected happiness. But most of the positions 
with which he accompanies it are uncertain. 
He finds out more than Scripture itself warrants. 
Hades, he says, is divided into two compart- 
ments, one for the just, the other for the wicked. 
Hades is underneath the earth, and the lower 
compartment is Gehenna or hell. The one 
is limited in duration ; the other everlasting. 
As to Christ’s atonement in Gehenna, or hell, 
for three days and three nights, we hold the 
proof of it to be inadequate. It is a mere 
crotchet, which will meet with no acceptance. 
All the writer's reasoning from 1 Peter, iii. 
17—22 is incorrect, the passage being misinter- 
preted. So are many other places. Indeed, no 
reliance can be put on the interpretations of 
passages given, least of all in the Old Testament. 
The Psalms are usually misinterpreted. The 
author's version of Job xix. 25—27 is incorrect. 
So is the version of Isaiah liii. 9. But how can 
one properly translate the Old Testament whose 
knowledge of Hebrew is such as to prompt the 
derivation of Adam from Damah, to be like ? or 
to render Havvah in Genesis ix. 5 the soul of 
man? Dr. Bartle is an unsafe guide in the 
exposition of Scripture. The following is a speci- 
men, from the book of Jonah :— 

‘*(1) The mighty Tempest was designed to repre- 
sent God’s wrath against sin, and His determina- 
tion to have it expiated on the principle of justice ; 
(2) the hard rowing of the crew in order to save 
their own lives and that of the prophet proving a 
failure, indicates the futility of any attempt on the 
part of man to procure salvation merely by his own 
works or deservings ; (3) the more the mariners 
exerted themselves to secure their safety, the more 
violent the storm became; and by this fact we are 
taught that the anger of the Almighty is increased 
against those whose presumption leads them to 
reject salvation on the terms propounded by Him- 
self, and try to get to heaven in their own way; 
(4) the casting of Jonah into the deep, and his 
incarceration for a short time within the viscera of 
the fish, prefigured the descent of Christ into Hades 
and his temporary imprisonment there ; (5) the 
throwing of the prophet overboard into the sea was 
the salvation of the crew ; so the going down of our 
Lord into Hades and His suffering there was 
the salvation of the world; (6) the assuaging of the 
waters immediately after the ejection of Jonah 
from the vessel demonstrated that the indignation 
of Jehovah was appeased by the descent of Christ 
among the wicked dead; (7) the prophet’s rescue 
from the jaws of the fish and his complete restora- 
tion to dry ground foreshadowed the resurrection 
of Christ from the prison of Hades and the com- 
pleteness of the atonement He then and there made ; 
(8) the anguish endured by Christ while in the 
unseen world is sufficiently indicated by Jonah’s 
wretched and miserable condition within the belly 
of a fish. This fact speaks for itself.” 


Again, Isaiah liii. 9 is rendered “ He made 
his grave with wicked men, and with a rich 
man in his deaths,” because our Lord 


‘“‘was compelled to pass through a double ordeal, 
one of which He experienced in this world, 
and one in the next world. He suffered two 
deaths, one being His physical death on Calvary, 
and the other the spiritual death he endured in 
Hades. The sufferings of Hades may be considered 
as the jirst death in the next world, that is, the 
death which first takes place after the physical 
death. The word ‘wicked’ can only mean the 
separate souls of men in Hades and the rich man, 
Joseph of Arimathza. By His grave, then, being 
made or appointed with the wicked we are to under- 
stand that the soul of our Redeemer was entombed 
among the wicked spirits in Hades, which served 
as a grave or sepulchre for the temporary confine- 
ment of His spirit during its disembodied state. 
On this account the word wicked is put in the plural 
number.” 


The true translation dissipates all this :— 





They made his grave with the wicked, 

And with the godless his sepulchre. 
If the noun b’mothaw be taken as it is pointed, 
the plural refers to the subject of the prophecy, 
collective Israel in the first instance. 

The volume is a curious mixture of ultra- 
orthodoxy and crotchets. The author magnifies 
the doctrine of Hades, calling it “sublime and 
important”; maintains the everlasting punish- 
ment of the unregenerate in hell ; the imputa- 
tion of the sins of the whole world to Christ, 
and his guilt in the eye of the law. The homely 
and inelegant style may be explained by the 
sermon-like character of the chapters. Some- 
times colloquial phrases occur which the dignity 
of the pulpit should have rejected, such as 
“ Jonah paid his fare,” &c. 





Curiosities in Olden Times. By S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. (London, Hayes; New York, 
Pott & Amery.) 

Tue chapters in this volume are like waifs and 

strays from a wide sea of quaint and ancient 

lore. The collector has picked them up in the 
course of his voyaging in pursuit of higher 
objects, and now exhibits them to his friends. 

The book contains much curious matter on 

ciphers of various times and degrees of diffi- 

culty, on queer wills and queerer culprits, 
and strangest pains and penalties; on ghosts, 
women, persons who should have been heroes 
but who are not to be found in biographical 
dictionaries,—and heroic personages who are, 
without having especial claim to the distinc- 
tion. In fifteen chapters there is a wonderful 
sum of anecdote, knowledge, traits of folly, 
wisdom, courage, eccentricity, suffering, endur- 
ance, virtue, vice, human frailties and human 
grandeur. The old legends are often lightened 
by a touch of the author’s pleasant philosophy. 

Thus, after reviewing the various myths (mostly 

uncomplimentary) as to “what women are 

made of,” Mr. Gould remarks— 

‘Poor woman! it is pleasanter to believe that she 
is made from our ribs, which we know come very 
close to our hearts, and thus to account for the 
mutual sympathy of man and woman, and thereby 
to account for that compassion and tenderness that 
man feels for her, and also for the manner in which 
she flies to man’s side as her true resting-place in 
peril and doubt. But we have a cosmogony of our 
own, elucidated from internal convictions, assisted 
by all the modern appliances of table-rapping and 
clairvoyancy. According to our cosmogony, woman 
is compounded of three articles, sugar, tincture of 
arnica, and soft soap. Sugar, because of the sweet- 
ness which is apparent in most women—alas! that 
in some it should have acidulated into strong 
domestic vinegar; arnica, because in woman is to 
be found that quality of healing and soothing after 
the bruises and wounds which afflict us men in the 
great battle of life; and soft soap, for reasons too 
obvious to need specification.” 

Sometimes Mr. Gould, perhaps unconsciously, 
corrects vulgar errors. It is commonly said 
that the craft of the tailor is never mentioned 
in Scripture. Yet Moses was an early member 
of the craft, as we see in the command, “ Thou 
shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy brother, 
for glory and for beauty. And thou shalt speak 
unto all that are wise-hearted, whom I have 
filled with the spirit of wisdom, that they may 
make Aaron garments ;” upon which Mr. Gould 
exclaims—‘ Tailors filled with the spirit of 
wisdom! Why despise the craft which God 
has honoured?” It is, with us, however, no 
bar to distinction. Was not the most eminent 
tailor of his day dubbed Sir David Nichol? 

Among illustrations of life as between ladies 
with wills and their pastors, there is a pleasant 
story of an altercation between Bishop Salazar, 
of Chiapa, and the ladies of his congregation :— 
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“Now the great subject of altercation was as 
follows. The ladies of Chiapa were so addicted to 
the use of chocolate, that they would neither hear 
Low Mass, much less High Mass, or a sermon, 
without drinking cups of steaming chocolate, and 
eating preserves, brought in on trays by servants, 
during the performance of divine service ; so that 
the voice of the preacher, or the chant of the priest, 
were drowned in the continual clatter of cups and 
clink of spoons; besides, the floor, after service, 
was strewn with bon-bon papers, and stained with | 
splashes of the spilled beverage.” 

The Bishop preached lustily against the 
practice, but 

**The ladies looked up at the pulpit with unim- 
passioned eyes, while sipping their chocolate, then 
wiped their lips, and put out their hands for some | 
comfits. The bishop's voice thrilled shriller and 
louder—he looked like an Apostle in his godly in- 
dignation. Crash!—down went a tray at the cathe- 
dral door, and every one looked round to see whose 
cups were broken. ‘ What was the subject of the | 
sermon ?’ asked masters of their apprentices every 
Sunday for the next month, and the ready answer 


49% 


came, ‘Oh! chocolate again ! 

The good prelate was at last compelled to 
excommunicate the offenders; but more cho- 
colate was drunk in the cathedral of Chiapa 
than ever:— 

‘Some of the canons and priests were then 
stationed at the cathedral doors to stop the ingress 
of the servants with cups and chocolate-pots. They 
had received injunctions to remove the drinking | 
and eating vessels, and suffer the servants to come 
empty-handed to church. A violent struggle ensued 
in the porch, and all the ladies within rushed in a 
body to the doors, to assist their domestics, The 
poor clerks were utterly routed and thrown in con- 
fusion down the steps, while, with that odious 
well-known clink, clink, the trays came in as 
before.” 

Soldiers were employed, but all to no purpose. 
Finally, some of the ladies put an end to the 
controversy by poisoning the Bishop, “and 
chocolate was copiously drunk at his funeral.” 

Mr. Gould lacks nothing as a story-teller 
but a little more charity. He speaks of “ Exeter 
Hall fanatics” in the tone of Mr. Buckstone 
at a Theatrical Fund dinner; while a man | 
who congratulates himself on being in a town 
and “no Jesuits there!” is rebuked for mani- 
festing in such remark “a little rancour.” | 

In conclusion, it would have been fairer to | 
the reader if the author had indicated which 
of the chapters of this volume had been pre- 
viously in print. 








Evenings in the Duffrey. By Patrick Kennedy. 

(Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill.) 

Mr. Kennedy’s new and modest little book 
consists of a series of conver 
fairy tales and local traditi ich are linked 
together by a story which illustrates a remark 
once made in conversation by the late Mr. 
Thackeray. He had been talking with a friend 
on the loveliness of English domestic life. His 
friend asked him if he would not write a novel 
which should illustrate such homes as they had 
spoken of. “ Why, you see,” suid Thackeray, “a 
novel must keep moving on, and domestic life 
is essentially slow.” As far as the actual tale 
goes, in Mr. Kennedy’s book the characters are 
just indicated rather than drawn. An attentive 
reader, however, will probably altogether over- | 
look the mere story, and he will be delighted 
with the faithful pictures of rural life, and with 
the light which is thrown upon the customs of | 
country homes in Ireland. 

Travellers notice the most prominent features 
of national manners, and frame their theories 
of people accordingly. The result is generally 
error, for the surface soil rarely gives true in- 
formation of what ore lies below. The character 





sations, ballads, 







of the Irish has suffered a good deal in this 
way. Athletic men, tightly dressed and carrying 
large walking-sticks, armed policemen, and mud 
cabins, by the wayside, are what most strike the 
eye of the English traveller, and when he writes 
the history of his journey he represents Irish- 
men as constantly turbulent out of doors, and 
uncomfortable within. But this is a mistaken 
conclusion. The stranger might as well give a 
minute account of the Bog of Allen, and, omit- 
ting all description of the loveliness of Killarney, 
of the grassy plains of Meath, of the wildness 
of Mayo and the fertility of the Golden Vale, 
declare that Ireland is a dreary, barren realm, 


| fit only to be the dwelling-place of turf- 


cutters, snipes and midges. It was some such 
tourist, who recently declared that the gaiety 
and wit of the Irish peasantry were altogether 
extinct: so completely gone, that he was almost 
inclined to believe they never had any but 
a fictitious existence. Now, if all who are 
ignorant on the subject of Ireland will read 


| Mr. Kennedy’s pleasant book they will learn 


something real about that kingdom. They will 
see that a graceful wit pervades the every-day 
conversation of the country folk; that they have 
deep religious feeling, take an independent 
interest in politics, and even possess some know- 
ledge of history. 

Duffrey is in the south-east of Ireland, and it 


| is of southern Leinster that this book tells most; 


but the style of living is much alike throughout 
all the well-cultivated parts of the kingdom. 
The people of the seaboard and the mountains 


| have ways of their own, but all Irishmen are 


alike in important points. The Wexford folk 
mostly talk English, Donegal men use the 
Gaelic tongue, but whether the individual words 
be Saxon or Celtic, the conversation which 
they make up is invariably and distinctly Irish. 
And perhaps this power of easy conversation, 
which is the same throughout all the provinces, 
makes the most striking -difference between 
Irish and English country life. For instance, 
an Agricola Norfolkiensis would stare if any 
of the company proposed to while away the 
evening with story-telling. But, here is such 
a one as may be heard in an Irish farmer’s 
homestead :— 


‘* Saint Mogue and his Brother.—I believe every 
one that hears me knows that it was Saint Mogue 
built the old cathedral of Ferns. Indeed, I ought 
to say that he didn’t build it, but that wasn’t his 


| own fault. He was a long time tormented with a 
| wild skithaan of a brother, that nothing could get 


good of, and who at last went away for good. After 
some time Saint Mogue got very troubled about 
him. So he took a short stick in his fist, and 
thravelled the Euro’pean world in search of him, 
and where did he find him at last but playin’ ball 
again the walls o’ Jerusalem! Well, somehow he 
persuaded him to come home; and when they were 
safe landed, the Saint hoped he’d help him to build 
the cathedral. But the young fellow was of a con- 
thra’ry disposition, and what did he do but begin 
to build one for himself beyant the Bann in the next 
parish! Well, to be sure! Saint Mogue was sto- 
mached enough at this behaviour, and says he,— 
‘I wouldn’t mind all your former figaries, but for 
this one,’ says he, ‘ when the bells of the cathedral 
I’m going to build will be heard seven miles off, not 
a dheeg o’ them will cross the Bann to your parish.’ 
And I hear people say that it’s so to this day. 
Well, the Saint, seein’ there was no use in expect- 
in’ any help from the brother, set about the work 
in earnest. He began in the heel o’ the evenin’, and 
about the flight of night the walls were up to the 


| eaves, and a white horse was comin’ down Slie Bui 
with the last load o’ stones that was wanten’ to the 
finish. Just then, as bad luck would have it, a red- 
haired woman put her head out of her bed-room 
window, and instead of admirin’ the great deal 
that was done, or sayin’, ‘God bless the men and 
the work!’ she bawled out, ‘Oh, musha, Saint 





Mogue achudh, is that all you done the whole 
night?’ Well, the Saint was so vexed with the bas- 
thoon, and the little value she set on his labour, 
that he never struck another stroke on the buildin’, 
and the white horse pitched his load of stones at 
the same moment (they say the heap is the size of 
three houses), and that’s the reason the old cathedral 
of Ferns was never finished. Saint Mogue’s image 
is lying in a nice alcove inside the church. The nose 
of it was broke about eighty years ago, and the 
Prodestin’ bishop that was then living got a man 
from Italy, and paid him two hundred pounds for 
repairin’ it.” 

Irish farmers have no drawing-rooms and 
rarely give dinner-parties. Their class does 
not ape “the ways of the quality,” but has 
customs of its own. After the day’s work is 
done a farmer and his family have tea in the 
parlour; the nearest national schoolmaster is 
often invited, and the priest sometimes honours 
the party with his presence. The meal over, the 
company adjourn to the kitchen. There the 
farm servants and their master and his wife, 
his guests and his children, and the couple of 
neighbours who are sure to drop in, sit round 
the turf-fire which blazes on the hearth, and 
the evening till bed-time is spent in the recital 
of poetry or of fairy stories by each of the circle 
in turn, or in listening to some disquisition on 
history or other learned topic from the school- 
master or priest, should such authorities be 
present. After the stories are ended, a litany 
or some prayers are repeated, and then all go 
to bed. Candles are rarely lit; drink there is 
none, but the assembly enjoy truly, though in 
an humble way, “the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” 

The poems abound in long words and have 
an air of erudition; but, though more preten- 
tious, they will not bear comparison with the 
old English ballads. Sometimes they are the 
production of school-teachers—more often they 
are written by travelling poets, who roam on 
foot through Ireland, and make a living by 
writing letters, composing verses at christen- 
ings and weddings, and sometimes by the less 
romantic occupation of settling the account- 
books of farmers who are deficient in arith- 
metic. The poet praises the natural beauties of 
the baronies he passes through, and lauds or 
lampoons the inhabitants according as they re- 
cognize his merits or slight his muse. This verse 
from a song sung on one of the “evenings in 
the Duffrey” is a good specimen :— 

Yet backed by nature, I will tell the features 

Of this lovely creature, called the Star of Slane. 
Her eyes, tis true, are an azure blue, 

And her cheeks the hue of the crimson rose! 
Her hair behold, does shine like gold, 

In fine flowing rolls it so nicely grows. 
Her skin as white as the snow by night, 

Straight and upright is her portly frame, 
The chaste Diana or fair Susanna 

Are eclipsed in grandeur by the Star of Slane. 

We may notice here that the public-house, 
which in an English village is the place of 
assembly in the evening, is in Ireland rarely 
visited except upon fair-days or other occa- 
sional events. These “evenings in the Duffrey” 
profess to tell of things which happened in the 
first quarter of this century. Catholic eman- 
cipation, the famine, emigration, the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, have made great changes 
in Ireland, but the manners which Mr. Ken- 
nedy depicts have not become obsolete. Long 
may they prevail! for they are those of a simple, 
virtuous people,—altar denunciations, agrarian 
murders, and strange sympathy for the assas- 
sins, being slightly prevalent, however, also. 
Mr. Kennedy’s ‘Legendary Fictions of the 
Irish Celts’ told the history of the sprites who 
live in the raths and haunt the recesses of the 
mountains of Ireland. His present work gives 
the reader as vivid a picture of her living men 
and women as the other did of the shadows. 
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Gustavus Adolphus—[Gustaf Adolph, von G. 
Droysen. Erster Band]. (Nutt.) 
Prof. Droysen does not undertake to give us 
a new life of Gustavus Adolphus. The personal 
details scattered over the book are few and not 
very material. Instead of representing his hero 
according to what he considers the common 
practice, like the Apostle Paul with an open 
Bible in his left hand and a naked sword in his 
right, Prof. Droysen draws us the portrait of a 
politician negociating with Denmark, protecting 
Stralsund, making war upon Poland. There 
is not much in this of biographical interest. 
Gustavus Adolphus generally speaks to us 
through the mouths of his envoys, and the 
events of his life are military or diplomatic 
manceuvres. It is true that this first volume does 
not bring us to the most exciting periud of his 
career. But even when we come to that, we are 
afraid Prof. Droysen will be rather lost in des- 
patches and manuscript materials. The sketch 

e gives us of the history of Sweden from 
the time of Gustavus Vasa down to that of 
his greater descendant is purely political, and 
has reference rather to Sweden’s relations with 
Europe than to anything personal to the coun- 
try or the reigning family. Histories of this 
kind are valuable, but they are cold. They show 
us all the mechanism of events, but they do not 
= the wheels in motion. Once or twice Prof. 

roysen seems to aim at more life and action, 
and the way in which he describes the vacilla- 
tions of James the First when his son-in-law 
had accepted the Crown of Bohemia has several 
happy touches of humorous description. How- 
ever, the events narrated in this volume are 
not, with the exception of the Bohemian war, 
of a stirring nature. The war between Sweden 
and Denmark, which Gustavus Adolphus inhe- 
rited from his father, the various unsuccessful 
attempts to form an evangelical alliance against 
the House of Hapsburg which marked the first 
period of the Thirty Years’ War, the invasion 
of Prussia by Gustavus Adolphus in furtherance 
of his attack on Poland and of his plans against 
the Emperor, the war between Denmark and 
the Emperor, which was terminated by the 
Peace of Liibeck, do not offer many points of 
general interest. It may be right for Prof. Droy- 
sen to banish the open Bible from his hero’s 
left hand, and to treat his designs on Europe 
as purely political ; but we should like to see a 
little more of the sword. 

One of the few glimpses we have of Gustavus 
himself is given us early in this volume. We 
are told that when he was a boy he used to be 
allowed to play about in his father’s chamber, 
even when the King was engaged in discussing 
difficult matters with his councillors. The ques- 
tions raised would at times be too perplexing 
for solution, and then the father would either 
point to his son, or, calling him up to him, would 
lay his hand on the boy’s shoulder, and would 
say, “Here, gentlemen, is the one who must 
solve these difficulties and avert this danger.” 
From a very early period it was evident 
that the tendency of Gustavus Adolphus was 
towards military matters. He used to listen 
for hours while men who had served in the 
Netherlands under Maurice of Orange related 
stories of that hero’s bravery and his wonder- 
ful achievements. That was the life Gustavus 
wished to lead. Personal courage, daring ex- 
posure of himself, formed his martial character. 
He was almost too rash, we are told, for a 
General. When he felt the sword in his hand 
then awoke his Gothic spirit, and he showed that 
he belonged to the Vasa breed. Prof. Droysen 
tells us that this feeling was hereditary. King 
Eric, the uncle of Gustavus Adolphus, had been 
seized occasionally with a perfect frenzy. The 





father of Gustavus Adolphus had challenged 
the King of Denmark to a duel according to 
the old Gothic custom. When Gustavus him- 
self, as a young man, commanded at the siege 
of Pskow, he took up his position close to the 
enemy, and reconnoitred in person. Thus he 
lived and thus he fought till the day when, 
charging at the head of his Swedish horsemen, 
he was surrounded by the Imperial cuirassiers, 
and yielded up his breath on the field of Liitzen. 

Prof. Droysen gives us a photograph of Gus- 
tavus in a few lines, which make us wish that 
there was more of the same kind of portraiture 
in his volume. “He was reserved, stern, un- 
approachable ; a puzzle even to his most trusted 
and most intimate friends, who were accus- 
tomed to carry out his orders without asking 
for their reasons. He grasped with an absolute 
certainty the means which led the most speedily 
to the end which he had placed firmly before 
him. But then his genius carried him away, 
that impetus ingenit of which Oxenstiern spoke, 
and he flew from one plan to another, so that 
it was with difficulty his faithful Chancellor 
could hold him. He was untiring, inexorable 
towards himself; he drove off attacks of fever 
by violent exercise; ancient histories relate 
that in war time he did not sleep in a room, 
but went on board his ship to sleep there. 
Now and then the Northern rudeness and the 
savagery of his race broke through all the lofti- 
ness of his nature. Thus he inserted in the 
register of the Swedish High Court, that if any 
Judge perverted justice for the sake of favour- 
ing any other person, even the King himself, 
he should be made an example of; he should 
be flayed alive, his skin should be nailed on 
the seat of justice and his ears to the pillory. 
And yet this firm, rugged, silent man,—this 
Ieo Arcticus, in height exceeding the tallest 
of his countrymen,— broad-shouldered, with 
light flaxen hair, pale face, and languid move- 
ments, which increased in sluggishness later 
on, when he became somewhat too corpulent, 
—was fond of soft music and of simple airs, 
and would often sit with his lute in his hand 
dreaming in melodies. We would gladly com- 
pare him, separated as he is from us by more 
than two centuries, with those who are nearer 
to us. And who does not feel himself strangely 
moved at the “thought that the conqueror of 
Silesia beguiled his quiet leisure by improvising 
on the tender flute? The force of concentrated 
will, the energy expended in the pursuit of a 
great object, need some rest, and the spirit of 
music lulls them in a brief slumber stolen from 
the press of time. Gustavus Adolphus appears 
like a northern light, so great, so marvellous, 
so brilliant, and yet so cool.” 

What Richelieu said of Gustavus Adolphus 
in his Memoirs, speaking of the time when 
the war between Denmark and the Emperor 
terminated in the Peace of Liibeck, was “ce 
Roi de Suéde étoit un nouveau soleil levant.” 
A little earlier, the Bavarian Vice-Chancellor 
Richel had written to the Elector of Mayence, 
“Sweden is at present the Messiah of the 
anti-Catholics, for which they wait, on which 
all their hopes are based.” It appears from 
Prof. Droysen’s analysis of the negotiations 
which fill the greater part of this volume, that 
the fulfilment of such hopes would not have 
been so long delayed if the decision had rested 
with Sweden alone. From the very first moment 
of the Elector Palatine’s accession to the crown 
of Bohemia, Gustavus Adolphus was prepared 
for an alliance with him. Even after the battle 
of Prague, when his best hopes were gone, and 
when proof of the unreadiness of his allies had 
been given, Gustavus meditated a serious blow 
to the Imperial cause by a diversion in Poland, 


backed by the other Evangelical Powers in 








Germany. When, after all, the vacillations of 
James the First and the duplicity of Denmark 
put any such alliance out of the question, Gus- 
tavus took the work into his own hands. He 
wrote to England that he would act while she 
was deliberating; and he commenced a cam- 
paign in Poland with brilliant success. The 
indirect effects of this diversion were fully as 
great as the direct ones. The Imperialists saw 
that Sweden was a dangerous enemy. There is 
something highly significant in the animosity 
felt for Gustavus by Wallenstein before the 
two subsequent opponents were brought in 
personal contact. When the Emperor and Den- 
mark were treating at Liibeck, Sweden was de- 
sirous of joining them. Wallenstein would not 
hear of it. He said that he would rather have 
the King of Sweden an avowed enemy than a 
pretended friend. “Let him stay in his own 
kingdom,” he said, “and leave me to act here.” 
Perhaps Wallenstein’s hostility dated in part 
from the rebuff given him by Gustavus a short 
time before. When the war with Poland was 
drawing to an end, an attempt was made on 
the part of the Emperor to gain over Sweden. 
Wallenstein sent an envoy to Gustavus, assur- 
ing him of the sincerity of his regard, and 
explaining away all the measures taken by the 
Emperor in favour of Poland. The envoy was 
at once to excuse the Emperor for having 
despatched regiments to the help of the King 
of Poland, and to offer Gustavus an alliance. 
It was not the least remarkable feature of this 
proposed alliance that the same envoy who was 
instructed to urge it on the King of Sweden 
had orders to burn the Swedish fleet. Bnt Gus- 
tavus saw through the design, and took measures 
to defeat it. 

Prof. Droysen is naturally severe on the 
King of Denmark for the weakness shown by 
him during the Liibeck negotiations. Five years 
before, all the Evangelical powers and all the 
opponents of the House of Hapsburg had been 
offered the opportunity of allying themselves 
with Sweden against their deadliest enemy. 
Gustavus Adolphus had required of them little 
more than the help of their armies, and the 
chief command for himself. The offer was re- 
fused, or rather it was entertained in a spirit 
which was even worse than a direct refusal. 
Then, while Gustavus turned his arms against 
Poland, three of these Evangelical powers— 
England, Denmark, and the Netherlands— 
took up part of the project, and the command 
of the allied forces was entrusted to Denmark. 
And now Denmark was making peace without 
consulting the other two powers, and against 
the entreaties of Sweden, simply in order that 
it might keep what it had, and might not have 
to pay any of the expenses of the war. “ Melan- 
choly end of so proud a beginning!” says Prof. 
Droysen. It was natural that after this all 
eyes should be fixed on Gustavus Adolphus. 
His successes in Poland, the promptitude with 
which he entered Prussia and seized one of its 
seaports, when the Elector of Brandenburg took 
a middle course, showed what stuff the King 
was made of. When a Prussian deputation 
came to remonstrate with him on this seizure, 
which seeing that Prussia and Sweden were 
supposed to be engaged in the same cause, 
wore a rather novel look, he replied frankly, 
“JT have taken your town and harbour jure 
naturali, civili, et omni jure, for my enemy the 
King of Poland might have come to Sweden 
with his whole fleet, and the harbour of Dantzig 
is not so prejudicial to me as this harbour of 
Pillau, for Dantzig is not so deep or so conve- 
nient for ships of war. You would find it diffi- 
cult too to defend your harbour against the 
Poles, from whom you have nothing to expect 
but enmity. It would be far better not to 
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mix up your prince, my brother-in-law, in this | 


affair. You must depend upon yourselves, for 
it is you that have contracted these alliances 
with the Polish Crown, and have involved the 
father of my brother-in-law in them. You had 
better have taken my side, as we are of the 
same religion and are related by blood. I see 
that you wish to keep a middle road, but this 
middle road will break your necks. I tell you 
vinco, aut vincor, vos maculabimini. You must 
stand by me or by the Crown of Poland, I am 
your brother in religion; I have married a 
Prussian Princess; I will fight for you and 
defend your town ; I have good engineers with 
ne, and I know something of the art myself, 
and I will defend myself against the Crown of 
Poland and against the devil.” There was no 
mincing matters here, but we can hardly wonder 
that the Elector of Brandenburg was estranged. 
Denmark in like manner had been afraid of 
helping Gustavus Adolphus himself by any 
vigorous concert against the House of Haps- 
burg. England refused to grant a subsidy on 
the ground that she would not gain anything 
by the success of Sweden; everybody must 
look to his own advantage. And as that was 
the guiding principle of the Evangelical Powers 
there could be no satisfactory combination, no 
effectual measures against the common enemy. 
From the Peace of Liibeck, with which this 
volume ends, the war had to drag on its weary 
course for almost twenty years. Prof. Droy- 
sen’s task, however, will be finished with the 


fall of his hero. 





NEW POETRY. 

Poems. By Wraxall Hall. (Chapman & Hall.) 
—This thick volume is evidently, we should 
say, the production of a young man who is 
clever, enthusiastic and self-educated. He is 
an admirer of John Stuart Mill, Theodore 
Parker, and other “advanced” thinkers of our 
time; and has a Shelleyan hatred of religious 
dogmatism, which colours the book throughout. 
The longest piece, which is dramatic in form, 
is entitled ‘A Love Story; or, the Curse of 
Creeds,’ and has a very simple plot. Ernest 
and “ Kathrine” (is this an advanced sort of 
spelling ?) are in love with each other. The 
lady happening to praise the village church, 
says the gentleman: “My love, I never go 
to church!” which strikes her all of a heap. 
Theological discussion ensues, separation, and 
almost heart-breaking; but all comes right in 
the end, Kathrine being accidentally converted 
to Rationalism. Act IIT. is the shortest we 
have ever seen, and we will give it entire :— 

ACT III. 
The marriage-bells are ringing, 
Bright glows the summer s 
The marriage-belis are ringing 
For two human hearts made one. 











Oh, happy, heaven-born marriage ! 
Shine on them, summer sun! 
For this alone is marriage, 
Two human hearts made one! 
But the bells puzzle us; they cannot be church 
bells, and there is no performance of this kind 
at a register-office. Perhaps it only shows how 
hard it is even for a daring young bard to 
escape from the old grooves. In the shorter 
pieces, one comes frequently to some pictur- 
esque line or stanza; but as yet Mr. Hall has 
produced nothing that could pass muster as 
a complete poem, and in future he must care- 
fully avoid (not to speak of false quantities) 
such rhymes as “dawning” and “ morning,” 
“kneeling” and “believing.” 

Poems, by Charles Edward Stuart (Bos- 
worth), are by an older hand, and seem to 
refer to scenes and incidents of the author’s 
life. The result is gentle and inoffensive com- 
monplace, in verse like the following :— 














" Cold and clear and tremulously far 
Gleams through the fieecy cloud yon silent star, 
And wakes with all its melancholy beams 
The wayward wanderings of my spirit’s dreams ; 
There was a time with full and eager gaze 
I loved to dwell upon its silver rays. 

Rinaldo: a Novelette in Verse (Longmans), 
is a pseudo-Byronic tale of a Spanish Prince, 
Rinaldo, a beauteous Inez, a Moslem maiden, 
called Mona, and other personages. Rinaldo’s 
— brow was high and noble ; keen his eyes, 

Instinct with intellectual fire, so deep 
They lay beneath the brow, like caverned gems 
That flash through darkness. They were orbs through 
which 
The soul of captive seraph might have gazed. 
* * * 
In many a field that poniard at his side 
Had drunk the heart’s blood of the quailing Moor. 

We turn for relief to The Laughter of the 
Muses: a Satire on the Reigning Poetry 
of 1869 (Glasgow, Murray & Son); but the 
only laughter here is in the title. It is an 
attack on Tennyson and Browning; and, to 
quote the modest Preface, “the author hopes 
he has been able to show that they are desti- 
tute of those redeeming qualities which lead 
all liberal-minded men to pass over little de- 
fects.” Two lines will suffice to show the 
poignancy and polish of our authors own 
style :— 

And we impatiently cry to him, ‘‘ Zooks ! 

The land is too much cumber’d with your books !” 

It is not possible even to be amused with such 
a production as this, with its final references to 
the Holy Bible. There is a certain terror in the 
idea of persons like the writer of it going 
at large. 

Much more successful in brightening the 
critic’s doleful face is the green volume, with 
the device of a shamrock growing out of a 
heart,— Poems, by T. D. Sullivan (Dublin, 
Sullivan; New York, Haverty).—This is pub- 
lished at the office of the Nation, the well- 
known Irish newspaper, whose reputation in 
the lyrical department it fully sustains. There 
is plenty of as flat sedition as ever was com- 
mitted in rhyme: for example,— 

Oh, may I see from tower and town, 
Before the flash of patriots’ steel, 
The foreign flag go tumbling down, 
The foreign squadrons backward reel ; 
And lifted to its rightful place, 
High into heaven’s dazzling blue, 
The banner of the brave old race— 
But all in Poland: Thiggin thu? 
The last words being an Irish phrase, which 
means “Do you understand?” or, more vul- 
garly, “Do you twig?” (of which latter form 
we here probably find the origin). But we 
prefer Mr. Sullivan in his gayer moods; and 
the following lines to a well-known M.P., who 
some time ago addressed a letter to the Zimes, 
describing his visit to Ireland and his impres- 
sion that there was nothing particular to com- 
plain of in the condition of its inhabitants, is 
both telling and droll (we give four stanzas out 
of six) :— 
THOMSON HANKEY. 
Air—‘ Nora Creina.’ 
Oh, Mister Thomson Hankey, sure 
We’re thankful for your information, 
You’ve shown our people, rich and poor, 
They don't endure too much taxation. 
You heard we’d such a load to bear, 
You heard that crowds make haste to flee it— 
You drove from Galway to Cape Clear, 
You.looked around—and ‘‘ didn’t see it.” 
Thank’ee, Thomson Hankey dear, 
Thank’ee, thank’ee, Thomson Hankey ; 
We'll bless the day you came our way 
And said your say, great Thomson Hankey. 
Above your road the Irish sky 
Was like the skies of English counties, 
And all the fields you hurried by 
Were just as full of nature’s bounties. 
The streams leaped sparkling from the hills, 
The wind sung songs of jubilation, 
And neither spoke of wrongs or ills, 
Or showed the isle’s unfair taxation. 
Thank’ee, Thomson Hankey dear, 
Thank’ee, thank’ee, Thomson Hankey ; 
No Irish cries shall henceforth rise, 
But ‘‘ Bless your eyes, dear Thomson Hankey.” 





They said this land had not her share tate el 
Of all the wealth on England squandered— 
You saw the Peelers everywhere 
As on from north to south you wandered; 
You passed them by in frequent groups, 
You often spied a coast-guard station, 
And barracks filled with English troops, 
All feeding fat this happy nation. 
Thank’ee, Thomson Hankey dear, 
Thank ’ee, thank ’ee, Thomson Hankey, 
We can’t be poor, of that we’re sure— 
That ’s since the tour of Thomson Hankey. 
If yet within this island green 
Poor Pat with empty stomach winces, 
You'd let him see your British Queen, 
Or least-ways some one of the Princes, 
’Tis then he’d fling his hat on high, 
Forget his rags and dire starvation, 
And laughing live or gladly die 
In fits of loyal adoration. 
Thank ’ee, Thomson Hankey dear, 
Thank’ee, thank’ee, Thomson Hankey ; 
Fear and doubt were round about, 
Till you spoke out, wise Thomson Hankey. 


Of similar quality are several other pieces on 
the Fenians, on their American sympathizers, 
the “ soupers,” &c. The more elaborate poems 
are full of merit, but less distinctive in cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Thomas C. Irwin is another Irish singer, 
and one, if we mistake not, whose effusions 
have also frequently graced the columns of the 
Nation. His Irish Poems and Legends (Glas- 
gow, Cameron & Ferguson) do not deal with 
politics, but with the legendary lore and the 
scenery and picturesque aspects of modern life 
in his native land. It is not quite easy to cha- 
racterize Mr. Irwin’s poetry satisfactorily. He 
has, apparently, a boundless supply of “coloured 
words,’ and the page almost dazzles us when 
we open it. As to the keeping of his pictures, 
and whether they will bear to be lived with, 
that is another question, which we prefer leay- 
ing to the reader along with a specimen of our 
artist’s manner :— 


Now falls the hour of evening rest : 
The fresh wind puffs the fisher’s sails ; 
The bee is hived, the bird’s a-nest, 
The udders spirt in foaming pails; 
And twilight deepens past the bay, 
’Till o’er the inland town afar, 
’Mid flakes of cloud still rosed with day, 
Sparks out some golden-cinctured star— 
And strikes the river narrowing down, 
With ruffled current as it flows, 
By one old turret, lone and brown, 
Sea-lapped, and sentinelled by crows. 
Now, ’mid the slopes of furrowed earth, 
The peasant drives his wearied yoke ; 
Now from the crackling cottage hearth 
Mounts tranquilly the azure smoke ; 
Now, past the winding road anigh, 
The drover guides his dusty sheep ; 
The lazy waggoner plods by, 
Behind his slow horse, half asleep : 
Now groups of rustic lad and lass 
Beside the shadowy ferry throng ; 
Now through the bright mid-stream they pass, 
With oars that time some homely song ; 
And beached at length above the sea, 
Push homeward up each shadowy height, 
While glimmers red and distantly 
Their cottage window’s welcome light. 


Poems. By J. Montgomery Ranking. (Hotten.) 
—There is a good deal of ring in this very 
little book. The author properly dedicates it to 
a gentleman who had sat and listened as they 
were read to him, without exclaiming, Quo- 
usque tandem? Well, Mr. Bulley, the gentle- 
man in question, might have been worse 
employed; and he has survived it to find 
his endurance honoured and recorded. We 
recognize, here and there, echoes of well- 
known voices. There cannot be a distinguished 
player without all the other players in the 
company acting, mouthing and stamping like 
him, till the characters seem to be all acted, 
if not by the same man, by various members 
of his family, not all of whom are so clever 
as himself. So, if there is a poet flinging 
melody from a heaven-kissing hill or any other 
coign of ’vantage for poets, a whole crowd of 
young bards perch themselves upon street 
posts and try to make their crow sound like 
the screech of the eagle above them. But, if 
we detect some of those echoes here, we readily 
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acknowledge that Mr. Ranking has some notes 
of his own, with a sense of tune, taste in deli- 
vering his minstrelsy, and an ambition which 
is so sincere as to warrant us in believing that 
it will not overleap itself. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Crust and the Cake. By Edward Garrett. 

3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Hap the latter half of this novel accorded with 
the former, and equalled it in artistic strength 
and poetic beauty, we should not have hesitated 
to say that a young aspirant had won for him- 
self a place in the highest rank of our producers 
of prose fiction. Had the earlier part possessed 
nothing more than the average merits of the 
concluding volume and half, and been followed 
by writing as evenly powerful as the opening 
part of Mr. Garrett’s performance, we should 
have laid the book aside with satisfaction. Or 
had the sum of its actual force and goodness 
been equally distributed throughout the nar- 
rative, we should have been able to commend 
it as a tale no less abounding in entertainment 
than promise. But through error of construc- 
tion, no less than from diminution of descriptive 
power, the story so far fails to sustain the 
emotions and fulfil the expectations roused by 
the opening parts, that we cannot term it a 
perfect achievement. The last volume and the 
latter part of the second volume are tame and 
flat in comparison with what has preceded them ; 
but notwithstanding its falling away from its 
own high standard, the story is, upon the whole, 
a notable book, rich in delicate delineation of 
human character and pathetic exhibitions of 
sympathy for human distress. The drama of the 
narrative is original and interesting; its actors 
are beings of fact ratherthan of imagination; and 
without displaying any disagreeable tendency 
to sermonize either in his own person or through 
the lips of his characters, Mr. Garrett aims at 
discharging the functions of the homilist and 
moral illustrator. An honest love of what is 
good and a corresponding hatred of evil speak 
out in clear tones, from the first chapter of his 
story, in which he tells us that, “when one looks 
over-much at gold, it becomes reflected in one’s 
face, and sounds in one’s voice, and rusts in 
one’s soul,” to the last page of the record, which 
demonstrates how even in this perplexing world, 
where wickedness is often allowed to triumph 
for a season, it is in the nature of badness to 
pass away before opposing virtues, or to endure 
its proper punishment even at the moment of 
apparent victory. 

Differing from those delineators of the poor 
who seem to think that our humble and indigent 
classes are most adequately represented by 
sordid and grotesquely rude creatures, whom 
hard experiences have clothed with outward 
coarseness and indifference to the refinements 
of life, Mr. Garrett introduces us to the homes 
of decent, striving, ambitious poverty, and by 
his portraitures of their inmates shows us that 
in the humbler grades of our social system un- 
selfishness is compatible with a strong yearning 
after respectability, and politeness of tone and 
manner not inconsistent with the narrow means 
and humiliating anxieties of womenand children 
who earn precarious subsistence by toil which, 
in the opinion of worldly insolence, necessarily 
deprives the toilers of the style and qualities 
of gentility. Dwelling in a quiet old-fashioned 
court, within the lines of the Lord Mayor’s 
jurisdiction, Mr. Garrett’s poor people are the 
orphan children of a decayed tradesman, who, 
whilst earning their bread in avocations that 
yield them a few shillings a week, cherish hopes 
of raising themselves in life; two widows, each 
haying an only boy to provide or think for, as 








well as daily duties of menial toil to perform; | serving the matrimonial bond that fetters an 


and a woman who, though she maintains herself 
by manual labour, and so far as external cir- 
cumstances are concerned is in no way distin- 
guishable from her fellow-toilers, is a lady by 
birth and culture and temper—a lady reared 
in an affluent home, from which she has been 
separated by sorrowful experiences operating 
inauspiciously on the faulty and virtuous prin- 
ciples of her impetuous and noble nature. On 
no character of the work is the artist’s skill 
more felicitously exercised than on this gentle- 
woman, who passionately tore herself away from 
the scenes and doers of the wrong and sorrow 
which estranged her from her own people and 
threw her upon the dark world, in which, for 
many a cruel day, she knew no dearer or more 
home-like spot than the little grave in a London 
cemetery where she laid the child of her sinless 
error. The intercourse of this Magdalen Hill 
with her less polite companions,—the thorough- 
ness with which she accommodates herself to 
a sordid life against whose repulsive incidents 
she never murmurs, whilst thankful for the 
concealment which it affords her,—the gra- 
titude and delight with which she makes her- 
self one of the humble circle which yields her 
purer love and more delicate homage than she 
ever won amongst rich and courtly people,— 
and the ease with which the best of her new 
acquaintances coalesce with the gentlewoman 
who harmonizes with them, humble people 
though they be, by virtue of their common 
innate gentility,—are excellently demonstrated. 
Nor is there aught in the lowly life of the deni- 
zens of Benbow Court to stir the repugnance 
of a more fastidious intruder than Magdalen 
Hill, and prove them the natural inferiors of 
their social betters. Mrs. Deane, the widow 
who “looks after offices” and lets lodgings, is 
selfish, prying, mean; and her boy, Charley 
Deane, .on whose elevation above Arthur May- 
nard and Johnny Forres the ambitious widow 
has set her heart, is liberally endowed with 
his mother’s worst qualities; but the scheming 
dame and “ bumptious” son are just such people 
as Magdalen has encountered repeatedly in a 
higher grade. And even their faults confirm 
them in their wholesome resolve to be as decent 
in manner and outward appearance as circum- 
stances permit. 

But even within the garrets of these repre- 
sentatives of respectable poverty signs are 
visible of the crime and shame which are more 
likely to abound in ranks where the temptations 
to nefarious courses are very strong, than in 
social degrees where the same temptations are 
weakened by abundant prosperity and an excess 
of domestic pride. Any observer capable of 
reading the secrets of a woman’s heart from 
the lines put by anguish in her face, would 
know that poor Mrs. Forres nurses the hideous 
knowledge that, instead of being the decent 
widow which her dress and air proclaim her, 
she is a convict’s wife, whose only child, the 
boy of her heart, must sooner or later wake up 
to the discovery that human justice has put a 
brand of ignominy on his parentage. And ere 
long the reader is made a participator in Mrs. 
Forres’s private grief by the re-appearancé of 
the liberated convict, who crosses the threshold 
of his wife’s dwelling in order that he may 
assert his legal right to her honest earnings 
and modest darings, and may throw a dark 
shadow over the hitherto sufficiently chequered 
sunlight of his son’s boyhood. The attitude of 
this impenitent ruffian to his victims, the con- 
temptuous indifference with which he responds 


to the foolish endearments of the woman whom | 


he plunders deliberately, and the sullen brutal- 


ity which he evinces to their offspring, enforce | 
a vivid recognition of the law’s cruelty in pre- | 








honest woman to a husband who, by outraging 
society and earning a felon’s doom, has far 
exceeded towards his conjugal partner the 
measure of cruelty which, under other circum- 
stances, is recognized by our tribunals as suffi- 
cient ground for liberating an injured wife from 
the thraldom of a shameful marriage. Not that 
women of Mrs. Forres’s kind would avail them- 
selves of lawful permission to liberate themselves 
from husbands who have covered them and their 
children with felonious disgrace; for in the 
gentle heart of foolish Mrs. Forres, love of the 
son whomshe has cherished with strong maternal 
devotion is weaker than love of the husband 
who has treated her with consistent cruelty. 
Even to the last, this subject woman clings to 
her heartless owner, who, on leaving England 
for America, has not the grace to bid her fare- 
well, On learning her desertion, the weak, brave 
fool whimpers to Magdalen Hill,—“ William 
has done quite right to go away, and try to 
begin life over again. I wish he'd left a line 
for me, but I know what he thought when he 
didn’t. He thought it was best to make believe 
he didn’t care for me a bit, because that might 
make me care less for him. But you see it 
doesn’t, because I can see through it. I wish 
I had a portrait of him. He would never have 
one taken. He used to call it nonsense, and it 
may be, only I should have liked one. But I 
mustn’t keep you awake with my chatter, Miss 
King. Shut your eyes, dear, and you'll go to 
sleep in a minute.” Acting on the counsel 
which she gave her friend, poor Mrs. Forres 
fell asleep, and from the sleep of life passed to 
the sleep from which there is only one waking. 
“Magdalen,” runs the narrative, “went to 
sleep. She had a dream about music, and 
when she awoke she did not know how long 
she had slumbered, but she heard that the 
house beneath them was all a-stir. Mrs. Forres 
lay quite still, with her face turned to the wall. 
Magdalen shook her gently. She called her 
name. She called her name again. Then she 
crept between the bed and the wall, and looked 
her in the face. And then Magdalen saw that 
Somebody else had called her name a little 
earlier, and Rachel Forres had heard that 
summons, and had gone away.” 


As soon as the story quits London, and con- 
cerns itself chiefly with people and doings in 
Edinburgh, it loses the strong hold which it 
previously maintained on the reader's ima- 
gination, and Mr. Garrett fails to recover the 
grasp which he relinquished by imprudently 
withdrawing to the background the principal 
personages of the narrative, and bringing to the 
front characters in whom it is impossible to feel 
the interest which the author meant them to 
inspire. Amy Maynard and Charley Deane 
are such inferior creations and such subordinate 
forces in the story that no one is likely to 
care aught about their loves, and most readers 
will resent the author’s attempt to render them 
leading actors in the drama. Hence it cannot 
be denied that, notwithstanding its abundance 
of literary ability and delicate pathos, the story 
is greatly defective. To notice the grave short- 
comings of highly meritorious work is always 
a painful duty ; and we feel unusual reluctance 
in saying that ‘The Crust and the Cake’ is 
very far from being a perfect success. For the 
annoyance which this qualification of praise 
may occasion him, Mr. Garrett may find con- 


| solation in our assurance that he has given 


evidence of great capability in a difficult 
department of art, and produced a book of 
which no competent judge will speak with 
disrespect. 
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My Brides: a Novel. By Emily G. Nesbitt. | 
(Newby.) 
Wirurn the narrow limits of a loosely-printed | 
volume that in its earlier pages is not altogether | 
innocent of the slatternliness which marked the | 
heroine of the story in her girlhood, Miss Emily | 
Nesbitt has produced a very readable and plea- | 
sant tale, which may be cordially commended | 
to the many busy novel-readers who are of | 
opinion that our works of fiction are usually | 
far too long. An awkward, blundering, untidy, 
kindly-tempered child, Dorothy Lane at the 
opening of the narrative is chiefly remarkable 
for the disorderliness of her unmanageable hair, 
the tendency of her clothes to lose their fasten- 
ings on the slightest provocation, and the good- 
humoured fervour with which she is continually 
regretting that she was not born a ‘boy. For 
many a day and several years she sorely tries | 
her elders by her averseness to the ways of femi- 
nine softness, and by her scandalous lack of | 
deportment. Instead of amusing herself, after 
the wont of well-mannered young ladies, with | 
crochet-work and lawn-billiards, horticulture, | 
and edifying memoirs of virtuous children, she | 
likes to run wild in her father’s farm-yard, and | 
play at hunt-the-hare or leap-frog with the | 
rector’s boys. So long as she can be out in the | 
open air, on the back of her pony or sliding on 
the ice, she is well pleased with herself and her 
lot in life ; but on being asked to improve her 
mind or cultivate the feminine arts, she recog- 
nizes the hardships of her condition, and wants | 
to know why she was made a girl, since she was 
also fashioned to abominate girlish things. The 
young lady, however, has better qualities than | 
bodily strength and distaste for the pleasures 
of the drawing-room. Truthful, frank of speech, | 
and overflowing with strong natural affections, 
Dorothy finds out that to secure the happiness of 
her father, and cousin, and other persons who 
are dear to her, she must amend her manners, 
get the better of her unruly hair, conquer her 
hoydenish propensities, and acquire the tender 
touch and delicate tone which do not come of 
their own accord to damsels of her sort. And | 
having made this discovery by the light of affec- | 


tion, the same illuminator shows her how to | 
remove her faults and assume the gracious 
qualities with which Nature omitted to endow 
her. From aclumsy, boisterous girl she becomes 
the unselfish and considerate woman, to whom | 
every one comes for sympathy in joy and com- | 
fort in trouble. Of course she is everybody’s 
bridesmaid, and in the autobiographic fragment | 
to which we are indebted for the pleasure of 
her acquaintance she lets us into the secrets 
of her friends’ loves and joys and sorrows. Of | 
the first wedding at which she officiated, whilst | 
still in her hoydenish and unregenerate state, | 
and of the dress which she was constrained to 
wear at the ceremony, she remarks, “ There was 
a quiet wedding, but to me it was very hateful, 
because of losing Maggie, and because of the | 
finery I was compelled to wear. Maggie had a 
plain white dress and a bonnet with daisies in 
it; I was fastened intoa quantity of blue flimsy 
stuff, which seemed as if it would either stifle 
me or carry me away in its airiness. Of course I 
tore it in getting it on; then I couldn’t find the 
arm-holes, nor whether it fastened behind or | 
before, and it made me in a regular worry; 
but at last I was successfully enveloped in it, 
and a blue bonnet was fastened on.” With 
equal delicacy and pathos Dorothy shows us 
the sorrow that came of this first wedding, 
which results in a broken heart to poor | 
Maggie, and in the little orphan girl on whom 
Dorothy lavishes just such tender care as| 
she received in her own childhood from the 
bride who died of sorrowful marriage. The 


| 


i 


| fortunes of Dorothy’s other brides are bright 


and musical with joy; and when the autobio- 
grapher has thrice discharged the functions 
of bridesmaid, she falsifies an old proverb by 
becoming herself the principal actor in a wed- 
ding for which the reader has been prepared 
by several touches in the adroitly managed 
confessions. The curtain falls when the nar- 


which she is ambitious, and attained all the | 


happiness of which she is capable, by subjecting 
herself to Dr. Alan Evans, “who is doing a 


means an important or perfect achievement ; 
but it may be read from beginning to end in 
two or three hours, and whilst under perusal 
it has so strong and wholesome an effect on 
the reader, that it would be sheer ingratitude 


less talk about its shortcomings. Miss Emily 
Nesbitt’s first novel justifies us in encouraging 
her to write another. 


A Perfect Treasure: an Incident in the Early 
Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

A collection of six stories, the very thing for 

loungers on the sea-beach or in fact anywhere 

else, either in doors or out of doors, in hot 
weather. It is light literature, of course,—very 
light indeed; but then who can have much 
respect for the surly few who cannot enjoy the 
very lightest in August and September, nor 
even allow themselves to be caught in flagrante 
delicto without blushing? The tales are all 
amusing, original, and well told, and we com- 
mend them to everybody who likes to know of 
books suitable for idling over, and constructed, 
almost as accurately as if they were sand-glasses, 
to while away exactly one morning. The author 
should have told us that at least five, if not all, 
are reprints from magazines, so as to avoid all 
risk of irritating his readers by presenting old 
friends under a new name. To supply the 

deficiency we give the titles of the stories—‘ A 

Perfect Treasure,’ (occupying more than half 

the volume), ‘Our Spare Room, ‘Some Rail- 

way Adventures,’ ‘The Wife’s Secret,’ ‘ Expla- 

nation of the Waterloo Bridge Tragedy,’ (a 

whimsical joke hardly, perhaps, in the best 

taste), and ‘ How I got rid of Boodle, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Notes of the Treaty carried on at Ripon between 
King Charles the First and the Covenanters of 
Scotland, A.D. 1640, taken by Sir John Borough, 
Garter King of Arms. Edited by John Bruce. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 

Mr. Bruce has made another valuable discovery. 

Being invited to inspect a collection of manu- 

scripts at Crowcombe Court, Somersetshire, he 

found amongst them a volume of notes, taken by 

Sir John Borough during the negotiations between 

the English and Scotch Commissioners at Ripon. 

The main value of these notes, in themselves, is, 

that they entirely contradict Clarendon’s version 

of the negotiations in question; but they are 
further interesting as filling up the gap between 

Sir John Borough’s notes of the Great Council and 

those of the Treaty which was afterwards concluded 

between the Scots and the King in London. Sir 

John Borough, as Mr. Bruce tells us in his excel- 

lent Preface, was a great note-taker. Little as was 

done at the Ripon negotiations, Sir John has made 
the very most of it. Every small detail of discus- 
sion and controversy is preserved with scrupulous 
fidelity. Thus we have the record of a suggestion 
by the Earl of Bristol, ‘‘ to mend one point, where 
it was said by you in one of the articles that ‘ wee 
thought fitt,’ they should say that ‘it was thought 
fit.’” Little touches such as this give us a genuine 
picture of the negotiation, and show that the re- 
porter is to be trusted. At the same time, we wish 


that Mr. Bruce had brought out more clearly in 
his Preface what are the charges made by Claren« 
don against the English Commissioners, and how 
they are refuted. Many of the curious details he 
has given us of the King’s want of money, of the 
attempts to raise it in all the counties, and of 
the dissatisfaction thus produced, are not so directly 
connected with the Ripon negotiations. No doubt 


; | the Scots were able to advance, because the King 
rator has achieved all the worldly success of 


was driven to exclaim, “ Monies!...if ye send us 
none, or too little, the rebels will beat us without 
striking stroke.” But by the time the King found 


| it necessary to treat, affairs had passed into another 
good practice not far from the British Museum.” | 
The story that ends thus agreeably is by no | 


stage. The history of that ought to be given us 
more fully ; while the events that led up to it have 
rather ceased to claim our consideration. A very 


| remarkable paper, printed in an Appendix, is the 


| 
} 
} 


Scotch Justification of the Invasion, with MS. notes 
by Archbishop Laud. Some of the Archbishop's 
comments are eminently characteristic. When the 


bos ‘ " I | Scots say, ‘‘ Wee are called to this expedition by 
to qualify praise of its goodness with any need- | 


that same divine providence and vocation which 
hath guided us hitherto in this great business,” 
Laud writes in the margin, “All thiss is but as 
the blinde man thinkes.” The Scots say that they 
have begged light and direction from Heaven, and 
that their hearts have been inclined to the work, 
on which the Archbishop notes, ‘I doubt not the 
Inclination but the Direction.” According to the 
Scots, the result of the invasion will be to link 


| the two nations together more firmly than before ; 





but Laud comments grimly, ‘It maye be the 
English are such Fooles.” ‘‘ We seeke not victuals 
for nought,” urge the Scots, ‘‘but for money or 
security.” ‘‘ Not worth three of their Lice,” adds 
the Archbishop. He runs through the whole paper 


| in a similar strain, now demanding the “ dewtifull 


obedience of subiects,”’ now insisting that the Scots 
only are to blame. In one or two points he may 
have a logical advantage; but facts are not to be 
got over in this way, as he afterwards found to 
his cost. 


Personal Sketches of his own Times. By Sir Jonah 
Barrington. With a Memoir of the Author, an 
Essay on Irish Wit and Humour, and Notes and 
Corrections. By Townsend Young, LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

THESE volumes form a new work, inasmuch as 
they not merely roll the original three volumes into 
two, but they contain a memoir of the author, an 
essay on Irish wit and humour, a biographical sketch 
of Mrs. Jordan, and numerous notes,—all by the 
Editor. If Dr. Young had omitted all these, and 
not abridged any of Sir Jonah’s original stories, 
the work would have been much improved. We 
learn little from the Memoir, except that there were 
Trish patriots who sold victims to the Government, 
and that Barrington was neither truthful nor 
honest. The essay on wit and humour is as plea- 
sant as a pic-nic might be with a hangman doing 
the honours: the rest is lumber impeding the jolly, 
rollicking truth and mendacity of the ex-Irish Judge. 
Dr. Young is the most obtrusive editor we can 
remember. He turns up everywhere, and is nowhere 
welcome. His intentions are good, but they mar 
what they cannot mend. They, however, can hardly 
spoil one of the merriest books on Ireland ever 
written. The ‘‘humour” of the Judge, whose palms 
were of the itching quality, may be understood 
by one circumstance. He induced a pawnbroker, 
who had Sir Jonah’s plate in pledge, to lend it for 
a dinner-party which the knight was to give, and 
at which the pawnbroker was to be present as @ 
guest, and his mea to act as servants and carry 
the plate back. Sir Jonah made them all drunk, 
carried the plate off while they were insensible, 
and hastened with that and other spoil to Paris, 
where he spent the rest of his life. His reminis- 
cences almost compensate for what some might call 
his ‘‘ rascality.” 

Adversaria, Ana, and Table Talk: a Literary 
Commonplace Book. Edited by Alexander His- 
lop. (Edinburgh, Hislop.) 

‘“ WHEN these old tales were new, my boys,’ they 

may have raised a laugh or arrested attention. 

The gentleman who could collect such ancient 

stories for modern sympathy must be a sort of lite- 

rary Rip van Winkle, who went to sleep before 
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they were known, and takes for new what is stale 
at his waking. On the other hand, there are, doubt- 
less, young folk to whose ingenuous minds these 
anecdotes present themselves for the first time. To 
such a young public they may be fairly commended. 
The best incident is, perhaps, the least common. 
A Scotch preacher, winding up a very long sermon 
with the remark, “T’ll now mak’ just a few reflac- 
tions,” was responded to by an elder below him, 
who audibly murmured, “ Ech! we'll be all soon 
making reflactions of our ain!” This is the gist of a 
good pulpit anecdote. 


We have before us the following pamphlets: 
The Deluge: « Fragment, by J. R. Robinson 
(Hanley, Keates),—The Descent into Hell: an 
Essay, with Copious References to the Teaching 
of the Church and Eminent Divines, by William 
Skene, D.D. (Macintosh),— Representative Govern- 
ment: its Evils and their Reform: a Lecture 
delivered, February, 1869, at the Invitation and 
under the Auspices of the Trustees of the Cooper 
Union, by Simon Sterne (Printed for Private 
Circulation), A Letter to the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disradi, M.P. (Hotten),—Second Letter to the 
Right Hon. Henry Austen Bruce, M.P., by the 
Right Hon. Thomas Francis Kennedy, in Refer- 
ence to the Public Prosecutor in Scotland (Ridg- 
way),—The Political Opinions of Richard Cobden, 
by Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. (Macmillan),—WNorth- 
Eastern Frontier, reprinted from the ‘Calcutta 
Review’ (Calcutta, Bengal Printing Company),— 
Our Northern Frontier, by Capt. A. F. P. Harcourt 
(Madden),—The Military Strength of Turkey, from 
MSS. entitled ‘The Ottoman Empire under Abdul 
Medjid,’ written in 1862, by David Urquhart 
(Effingham Wilson),—King Theodore and Mr. 
Rassam: a Letter to the Editor of the ‘Quarterly 
Review,’ relative to the Article on ‘ Rassam’s 
Abyssinia,’ in the number of that Review for 
April, 1869, by Charles T. Beke (Hardwicke),— 
and The Cabul Question here: a Detail of Central 
Asian Events bearing on the Question, and of 
Geographical and other Statistics connected with 
it; also a Discussion of the Policy hitherto pursued 
with Reference to Affghanistan and of that which 
is now advisable to follow; dedicated to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., by Transindicus Olim (Strange- 
ways & Walden). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ainsworth’s Illustrated Universal Gazetteer, 8vo. 15/ hf. bd. 
Antidote (The), or Protest against Unhappiness, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Biggs’s Bankruptey Acts ), 8vo. 1/6 el. awa. 

Blackmore’s Colorado as ield for Emigration, 4to. 15/ cl. 
Carr’s Amaryllis Sarniensis, or the Guernsey Lily, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Cornish’s (Rey. G. J.) Come to the Woods. and other Poems, 3/6 cl. 
Co s Paris, Notes of an Eight Days’ Trip, 12mo. 2/s cl. 

Curates’ Home (The', by Author of ‘ Among the Mountains,’ 5/cl. 
Dickson's Japan, its History, Government, “c., 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Elliott's (C. E.) Thoughts in Verse, and Hymns, 12mo. 3/6 el. 
Epitaphs and Epigrams. Curious, Quaint and Amusing, 2/ el. 
sray’s (T.) Poetical Works, 32mo. 1/ cl. - - 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on English Poets and Comic Writers, 3/6 cl. 
Houghton’s Country Walks of a Naturalist, col. plates, 3/6 cl. 

Tngraham’s Prince of the House of David, illust. er. 8vo. 5/cl. gilt. 
Kinloch’s Large-Game Shooting in Thibet, &c., photos. 4to. 21, cl. 

Le Chatelier’s Railway Economy, §vo. 2/6 cl. swd. 

Miller's Works—Vol. 7, * Old Red Sandstone,’ cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Olivieri’s Select Italian Stories, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Portlock’s ( Lieut.-Col.) Memoirs of Major-General Colby, 4/6 cl. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual for 1870, col. illust. cr. 8yo. 6/ el. 

Schiller’s William Tell, in English Verse, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Scott’s Life, by Lockhart, Vol. 9, 12mo. 3/6 roxb. 

Tennyson’s Works, Concordance to, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Tomkins’s Worth and Wealth, a Poem, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 



















HAMMER AND ANVIL. 


A hundred years ago there was a well-known 
house in Conduit Street, which people, who gave 
things their right names, called ‘The Prince of 
Wales Tavern.’ Persons of a finer sentiment 
called it ‘The Prince of Wales Coffee House.’ 
As there was much more wine and ale drunk there 
than coffee, the house was more correctly called a 
“tavern.” 

But, over this wine and ale, there met men 
who had good ends in view, and who discussed 
them seriously while they drank their claret and 
smoked their pipes. ‘The Prince of Wales’ was a 
favourite house with a good number of the literary 
men of the day. Some of them were quite old 
enough to remember that now famous bird, the last 
woodcock, being shot on the spot, before the street 
was built, and they would probably be very sharp 
on the younger members who might spoil tradi- 
tional history by calling the last woodcock a snipe! 
It was at one of these pleasant meetings at ‘The 








Prince,’ in the year 1772, that David Williams 
one night made a suggestion which caused the 
members to smoke the pipe of astonishment, and 
to sip the tumbler of admiration. David proposed 
a resolution to the effect, that as the greatest of 
authors were not sure of success, they might be 
protected from the costly consequences of failure 
by the foundation of a fund to be raised by sub- 
scription, and to be applied to the relief of literary 
men in sore want of such succour. The players had 
taken care of themselves in this way. What should 
prevent authors doing the same? 

The learned men, young and old, looked uncer- 
tain. They wondered and they admired, but for posi- 
tive opinion they looked to their chairman. What 
did he say ? and how did he look? The chairman was 
Benjamin Franklin. He thought that the public 
would not show any alacrity in helping men who 
were so shy and retired as authors ; men who would 
not stimulate charity by parading their want of it. 
The oracle, for the chairman was an oracle, having 
delivered itself, the meeting accepted the judgment, 
and turned to the tobacco and other good things 
before them. David Williams was, however, not 
convinced. He protested that he would persevere, 
and he cited classical matter in support of the 
course he intended to pursue. Benjamin Franklin 
intimated that David Williams was a good, honest 
fellow, and might hammer away as long as he 
liked; but that before he succeeded, if he ever 
succeeded, in interesting authors in their colleagues 
and the public in writers generally, the anvil would 
probably have used up the hammer. The club then 
broke up for the night. 

As Cave never even looked out of window with- 
out some reference to the profit of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, so Williams, whether he was on his 
walks abroad, or taking his ease in his inn, or at 
home, was for ever thinking of his favourite pro- 
ject to save authors from helpless misery. He put 
the case before an old bookseller, who had made 
his fortune by authors, and every day fed heartily 
on their brains. The bibliopolist was quite sure 
the public would not subscribe to a fund for them. 
“* Authors, Sir? the public won’t meddle with ’em!” 
He represented them as objects of apprehension 
and terror. ‘‘ Suppose,” said Williams, ‘‘ we were 
to add artists to authors, and ask the public to 
join with us in furnishing funds for the relief of the 
necessities in Art and Literature! What then?’ 
Why, then, the old bookseller thought there might 
be a shadow of a promise of success ; and he would 
not mind being a subscriber to such a fund himself. 
The next thing was to insert an advertisement in 
the papers, praying the public to co-operate in 
founding an institution for the relief of ‘‘ MEN oF 
Letters, whose studies preclude pecuniary atten- 
tion ” (fine euphuism for forgetting to pay their 
milk-score), ‘and Artists of great merit.” The 
public read the advertisements; David Williams 
paid for them, and there the matter dropped. The 
club in Conduit Street and the public generally 
were at loggerheads about the American War. 
They had no leisure for infirm authors or decaying 
painters. ‘The reign of Justice and Virtue will 
come one day or other,” said Williams. 

The piping times of Peace and the advent of 
Pitt to the Ministry seemed to be harbingers of 
the reign thus prophesied. The thing comes before 
us like a group by Meissonier. There is Adam 
Smith, not discouraging like Franklin, introducing 
Williams to Pitt. The cold, courtly smile on Pitt’s 
lips is as eloquent as language. “ Most important, 
indeed. If I were not Minister I could easily help 
you; but, so much engaged, impossible!” A bow, 
not like his father’s, which, to a man behind him, 
showed his face upside down between his legs, so 
lowly did he bend, but a short, slow, but argumen- 
tative bow, which seemed to say, “ Now, you had 
better go!” fairly put Adam and David out of the 
room on to the staircase. The Minister was as 
unreachable as the public. 

‘If I were not Minister,” said Pitt. The words 
were suggestive to Williams. He would address 
himself, not even to ministerialists, and, accord- 
ingly, he called on Fox. He spoke with Barker, 
he had an interview with the new President of the 
Royal Society, Banks. The trio turned out as in- 
harmonious as the solo. Williams's speculation 








was praised, but its realization was pronounced 
impossible.*There seemed to be something ridicu- 
lous in the idea that any number of influential 
names could be procured to recommend sympathy 
for distressed authors and artists. If recommended, 
it-was remarked, no sympathy would be excited 
for the sufferings of men of genius and letters! 
David Williams was in despair. He flung down the 
fragments of his hammer. The anvil, as Franklin 
had prophesied, had broken it in his hands. 

Fifteen years elapsed. In 1788, a man of genius 
and letters, Floyer Sydenham, famous for his writ- 
ings on the Platonic Philosophy, was shut up in 
prison for a small debt. A debtor’s prison was then 
such a hole as might have defied Satanic concep- 
tion. Sydenham never spoke after he was plunged 
into it. His noble heart burst, and the hapless 
scholar was buried out of sight. But he was not 
out of mind. The club of authors still met at ‘ The 
Prince of Wales Tavern,’ and David Williams 
was still “to the fore.” He took up his old ham- 
mer, repaired it, and battered away again at the 
old anvil. He did not go to ministers, opposition, 
or the public generally. Williams addressed him- 
self, in advertisements, to humane individuals, 
begging contributions to enable him and the club 
to found an institution, whereby such a disgrace to 
a wealthy nation as had occurred in Sydenham’s 
incarceration and death should not again occur, 
The clubbists put their guineas together, and funds 
were subscribed which just paid for the advertise- 
ments and the printing of the proposed rules for 
the unfounded institution. The anvil seemed again 
to be too much for the hammer. 

A man of sense and business came to the 
rescue. Mr. John Nichols, then (1778) the editor 
and printer of the Gentleman’s Mayazine, suggested 
that as the public would not help them they might 
help themselves. It was absurd to suppose they 
could not stand alone. If they proved they could, 
the public would help them. The gentlemen at the 
‘Prince of Wales’ took the hint; they met in 
public, resolved to found an institution for the 
relief of suffering men of letters, or for that of their 
widows and orphans, and appointed a committee 
of fifteen gentlemen to carry the resolution into 
effect. 

Effect! That very year the committee rejected 
the claims of a pamphleteer (as an ‘‘ author”) and 
relieved the wants of a celebrated translator of the 
Classics. In 1792, and the following year, famous 
amateurs acted plays for the benefit of the institu- 
tion. The first anniversary dinner took place in 
1793, at ‘The Crown and Anchor,’ Sir Joseph 
Andrews, Bart., in the chair. Then followed those 
recitations of poetry, some of which were so ter- 
rible to hearers, especially those of Fitzgerald, 
whom Byron has immortalized in his ‘ English 
Bards,’ and the Smiths have rendered memorable 
in ‘Rejected Addresses.’ Finally, after the com- 
mittee had in vain asked peers to assume the pre- 
sidency of the institution, the Marquis of Bute 
undertook the office of President, in 1799, and 
from that time good fortune, if not always good 
management, has marked the institution which a 
few good, earnest men dreamed of in ‘ The Prince 
of Wales Tavern,’—and which is now known to us 
as the Royal Literary Fund. 

The Rev. David Williams had good cause to be 
proud at the success of his persistent hammering. 
When he died, in 1816, he had lived to see the 
progress of the institution of which he was the 
founder illustrated thus pleasantly :—In 1790, it 
made one grant for the relief of a poor author to 
the amount of 10 guineas. In 1816, the grants 
were twenty-six in number, and exceeded 400/. in 
value. Last year, 1868, the grants were thirty- 
nine, the sum, 1,356/. This is not the highest sum 
expended in relief. The maximum was reached in 
1858, when 1,840/. wsa awarded for the above 
purpose. The noblest legacy the Fund ever received 
was that left by Thomas Newton, namely, a little 
over 8,000. in the Three per Cents., and the 
Newton estate at Whitechapel, yielding nearly 3000. 
a-year. A noble addition to the Fund has been 
made in the present year, by the will of the late 
Thomas Brown (Longmans, Brown, Green & Co.), 
one of the old style of London business-men, who 
for above half a century did not sleep out of Pater- 
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noster Row half-a-dozen times. Thomas Brown left 
to the Fund the handsome bequest of 3,0007. With 
improved management, therefore, and with present 
increase of means, we may fairly expect corre- 
sponding satisfactory results. : 

Taking all things into consideration, David 
Williams and his friends at ‘The Prince of Wales 
Tavern’ began a good work in the last century ; 
and the prophecy of Franklin was not fulfilled 
when he said that before such a work could be 
accomplished the hammer would be broken on 
the anvil. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF POPE. 
2, Plough Court, Lombard Street, Aug. 28, 1869. 

THERE was never any local tradition that No. 1, 
Plough Court (there is no Plough Yard), the house 
just demolished, was the birthplace of Pope. But 
such tradition exists with reference to the adjoining 
house, No. 2; and from the known accuracy of the 
persons through whom it has passed, I believe it 
to be entitled to full credence. 

A lease of the ground upon which this house was 
erected was granted by the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany to John Osgood, merchant, the 16th of May, 
1679, and the house was built within the next two 
years. I have no evidence by whom it was in- 
habited until 1695, when it was the residence of 
Salem Osgood, son of John, described as linendraper, 
and also as merchant. Pope was born in 1688, and 
his father seems to have been engaged in some 
such business as that of Salem Osgood. Did the 
latter succeed him? The house afterwards passed 
into the Bevan family, who occupied it until 1794. 
Sylvanus Bevan, who was admitted an apothecary 
on the 5th of July, 1715, was in business at Plough 
Court with his brother Timothy, also an apothe- 
cary, in 1737, and probably earlier. A younger son 
of this latter, Joseph Gurney Bevan, was born at 
Plough Court on the 18th of February, 1753; and 
the tradition which I have heard repeated by a 
very aged member of the Bevan family, and one 
who in childhood was perfectly familiar with the 
house, the late Mr. Paul Bevan, of Tottenham, was 
this,—that Joseph Gurney Bevan and Alexander 
Pope, the poet, were born in the same room, that 
room being the front room on the second floor, 
facing Lombard Street. 

Both the Osgoods and the Bevans were members 
of the Society of Friends, and persons of high cha- 
racter. Joseph Gurney Bevan was a good classical 
scholar and an author, and well known for his 
scrupulous exactness. 

If any of your readers can suggest a clue that 
would show who occupied the house prior to 1695, 
the birthplace of Pope might be established on 
firmer evidence than that here produced. 

DaniEL Hanpory. 





MR. PAYNE COLLIER’S REPRINT OF STUBBES'S 
‘ANATOMY OF ABUSES.’ 
Maidenhead, August 21, 1869. 

I have just sent round, to those friends who put 
me in funds to do so, my reproduction of the first 
edition of that very curious and interesting volume 
*The Anatomie of Abuses.’ This first edition, dated 
the Ist of May, 1583, is of great rarity, inasmuch 
as only two copies of it appear to be in existence, 
and as it differs importantly from the second edi- 
tion of August in the same year, and from all sub- 
sequent impressions. It is a very remarkable book 
as a minute representation of the time, from a 
puritanical standpoint (as it is now well phrased); 
and I thought I could not do better than accu- 
rately to reprint it, with all the original matter, 
as contained in one of the two copies in my pos- 
session. It treats of all the popular amusements 
and occupations of the day, from stage-playing 
and May-games, down to pitch-and-toss and span- 
point, with an attack upon the many abuses to 
which they were liable; while the illustrations of 
opinions, manners, and habiliments are most abun- 
dant and entertaining. 

This reprint of nearly 200 pages belongs to what 
I have called my Yellow Series; and it has cost 
34/1. in the preparation of it, without including any- 
thing for the lengthened transcript: had I employed 
a copyist he would have charged at least 10J. for 





it; but as I made it myself some years ago, I pre- 
sented it freely to my friends, and it is, of course, 
not included in the 34l., which hardly pays for 
print, paper, and a few incidental expenses. 

hen I commenced my undertakings of this 
sort I said that I should render no accounts of my 
expenditure, but fairly divide it among those who 
received what I had to offer. In this instance, 
however, as I hear, one or two recipients have 
opened their eyes rather widely at the charge of 
15s. 6d. for each copy: I therefore subjoin a few 
figures just to show the way in which the money 
entrusted to me has been laid out, and it will be 
seen, in the result, that I am literally a trifle 
out of pocket in this case, as I have been in 
some others. With the kind and ready aid of the 
Atheneum, I made known my intention of reprint- 
ing the work of Stubbes, and the consequence was 
that forty-three gentlemen sent me their names 
and money, that they might share the necessary 
expense in equal portions:—The cost of print and 
paper, 31/. 13s.; postage and other small sums, 
21. 7s.; total, 347. 

Now, forty-three times 15s. 6d. only yields 
831. 7s, so that I am a loser of just 13s. by 
this undertaking ; but having seven copies of my 
reprint still in my hands I cannot well be a loser 
in the end. And, in the mean time, if I have made 
any mistake, which is very possible, as 1 own my- 
self a bad accountant, I may be able to supply 
accidentally-omitted claimants. All I want now 
to prove is that, with the gift of my transcript, I 
am, besides, a small sum deficient. The intrinsic 
value of the reprint, recollecting that my copy 
of the original would sell for not less than 25/. 
or 301. if brought to the hammer, nobody will 
dispute; all recipients, at the cost of only 15s. 6d., 
obtain one copy out of fifty of the reproduction of 
a work of which only two original copies remain 
to us. 

In a few days I shall send round the conclusion 
of the literary controversy between Nash and 
Harvey, from a unique exemplar containing a 
woodcut of the defender of Robert Greene in 
fetters. Part II. of ‘Churchyard’s Chips,’ belong- 
ing to my Blue Series, will soon follow ; and then, 
unless I am better supported, I shall close my 
labours, at least for the present. 

What I hoped to have still been enabled to do 
was to put into the hands of the few who value 
such things, at as cheap a rate as the issue of only 
fifty copies will warrant, exact reproductions of the 
earliest editions of the works of most of our great 
Elizabethan poets, such as Daniel, Drayton, Hall, 
Marston, Marlowe, &c. I instance Marlowe in 
particular, because I have comparatively recently 
met with an edition of his ‘Hero and Leander,’ 
never yet seen by any bibliographer, and therefore 
entirely unknown to the late Rev. A. Dyce. It is 
dated, like the one he used, in 1598, but it con- 
tains not two, but three sestiads by Marlowe, 
with Chapman’s Continuation, not supposed to 
have been added until 1600. I have in my hands 
the very copy of this admirable poem which 
belonged to Gabriel Harvey, with notes personal 
as well as critical. These original impressions of 
our old poets vary in many essential particulars 
from all later editions, and show clearly, and most 
interestingly, the first intentions as well as perform- 
ances of the writers. If permitted, I should make 
them supplementary to my Blue Series, but all 
must necessarily depend upon the support I receive. 
I am glad to give away my knowledge, such as it 
is, as well as my labour, such as it has been, for 
the sake of accomplishing an object that seems to 
me so desirable. I shall unavoidably require a 
fresh subscription for the purpose, but, as hitherto, 
merely enough to reimburse me for print, paper 
and transcript. Those who are desirous of obtaining 
copies of this sequel to my Blue Series, must be 
kind enough to send me their names, and a sub- 
scription of 1/7. by post-office order. 

J. Payne COLLIER. 





OUR MONETARY SYSTEM. 
140, Gloucester Road, Aug. 26, 1869. 
On page 210 of the Atheneum Mr. Hall has the 
following :—“ The movement for a decimal coinage 





has hung fire of late. Twenty years ago Govern- 
ment made an attempt in that direction by issuing 
the florin, value twenty-four pence, it being the 
decimal of a sovereign, or pound sterling; but it 
results in a dead lock—we cannot decimate the 
florin.” 

During the last twenty-five years I have given 
much attention to this subject, and the result is a 
conviction in my mind that the movement of the 
Government in that direction was the correct one; 
and I should regret any serious attempt to divert 
them from it by the introduction of another scheme. 
The only misfortune is that their movement has 
been somewhat tedious, and apparently, as Mr. Hall 
observes, “results in a dead lock,”—but certainly 
not because it is “impossible to decimate the 
florin.” I will endeavour to make it plain. For 
instance, let the Master of the Mint take two shil- 
lings’ worth of copper, the value of our florin, and 
have it coined into one hundred new farthings, in- 
stead of into ninety-six, the present number, and 
ten of these new farthings would be the tenth of a 
florin; a new coin of this value might be issued 
simultaneously with the proposed farthing, and 
might be called a deciflorin, which would make the 
scheme complete. 

The florin is indeed a most convenient coin, 
not only on account of its being the tenth of a 
pound sterling, but because it can be halved and 
quartered without a remainder. The shilling being 
the half florin, and the sixpence the quarter 
florin. 

As an integer in account, the florin is perfect, 
and all coins of lesser value should be made to 
accord with it; because any amount stated in 
florins resolves itself into pounds and florins re- 
spectively without changing a figure. For example, 
123 florins, by pointing off the unit figure, (12,3) 
become 12/. 3f.; by adding a figure, say 4, the 
amount becomes 1,234 deciflorins, and by adding 
another, say 5, it becomes 12,345 new farthings, 
which properly pointed off becomes (12°3°4°5) 120. 
3fl. 4de. 5f. and vice versd. 

Should the name “ deciflorin,” for the proposed 
new coin of ten farthings value, be objected to, it 
might with equal propriety be called a ‘‘ cross,” if 
made with the letter X distinctly marked upon it, 
with the words ten farthings or one cross, the tenth 
of one florin. 

The table for money of account will therefore 
stand as under :— 


10 farthings......... 1 cross 
10 crosses ......... 1 florin 
30 forms. ......... 1 pound. 


And should Mr. Hall’s system of Exchequer notes 
be adopted by the Government, the table might 
be further extended by adding the words 10 pounds 
1 note, and they would all arrange themselves in 
decimal order. 

There is no reason why this system should not 
be at once introduced, as it could be done without 
the least inconvenience to the public, or loss to the 
revenue; and it might be adopted with even all 
our present coins in use. I will endeavour to illus- 
trate this point in the plainest possible way. Pre- 
mising that new coins, the deciflorin, or cross, and 
the new farthings, are in circulation, and obtain- 
able as follows: for every sixpence, or 6 pennies, 
25 new farthings shall be given; for every shilling 
or 12 pennies, 50; for every florin, or 24 pennies, 
100; and for every sovereign, or 240 pennies, 1000. 
New pennies and new halfpennies, however, to 
replace the old ones, should be issued as speedily 
as possible, in order to perfect the system—such 
auxiliaries, for business purposes, being almost 
indispensable. 

As in the coining of the new farthing so let it be 
with the new penny. Let the Master of the Mint 
take one pound’s worth of copper, and have it coined 
into 250 new pennies, instead of 240, the present 
number. The new penny would thus be the exact 
value of four new farthings, and the new halfpenny 
the like value of two. This point should be clearly 
understood, and the public, I am sure, would be 
willing enough to aid the Government in its intro- 
duction; for who would not be willing to obtain 
250 new pennies for 240 old ones? or 25 new far- 
things for 24 old ones, as the case might be? 

This system, in my opinion, would be as perfect 
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and convenient as the common decimal notation, 
which cannot by any human ingenuity be improved. 
H. A. VILEs. 








OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK. 
Agordo, August 23, 1869. 

Tose of your readers who are contemplating a 
visit to the Dolomites may be glad to learn that after 
having travelled to Brixen by the Brenner railway, 
they will there find a Postwagen every day for 
Cortina in the Ampezzo valley. You leave Brixen 
early in the morning, travel up the Pusterthal, 
catching glimpses of the dolomites on theright, tarry 
at Niederndorf to dine, and arrive at Cortina about 
six in the evening. At Landro, the scenery becomes 
savagely impressive, and the defile thence to 
Schluderbach is more striking and better worth 
seeing than the gorge of Sottoguda or the Canale 
di Agordo. I sauntered through it by daylight 
and by moonlight, and have an impression of the 
awful crags, of the solemn fir-woods, of the tower- 
ing summits, of the pale green lake, and of lights 
and glooms which will not easily be effaced. 
Churchill and Gilbert’s ‘‘ Mount of Sacrifice” 
looks grandly down on the sombre pass, and from 
the bridge at Landro you get a view of the Drei 
Zinnen, which shows mountain forms more remark- 
able than any you ever dream of,—virgin sum- 
mits yet unscaled; but Dr. Grohmann, that in- 
domitable mountaineer from Vienna, was making 
preparations for the ascent, and may by this time 
have accomplished it; though it looks more impos- 
sible than the Matterhorn. 

I slept a night at Schluderbach, and went up 
Monte Piano next morning,—a three hours’ climb. 
The view may be judged of when you know that 
it embraces the Gross Glockner, the icy summits of 
the Lillerthal, a long stretch of the Pusterthal, the 
mountains above named,—the Sorapis, Monte Cris- 
tallo, Tofana, and other of the dolomitic giants. 
On descending from the mountain I struck for 
lake Misurina, and walked back alone to Cortina 
by the Tre Croci pass, and gratified my eyes on the 
way with peeps into deep fir-clad valleys, and a 
sight of the wonderful cirque of the Croda Malcora. 

From Cortina to Caprile the route crosses the 
Tre Sassi pass—a good three hours’ climb, much of 
it through cool, solemn fir-woods, and across breezy 
pasture slopes. A tourist with but a short holiday 
would be amply repaid if he came no farther than 
to the top of this pass and then went home. The 
prospect is panoramic and glorious, embracing the 
Marmolata, the Antelao, the Pelmo, and others 
(whose names need not be repeated), so that you 
might fancy the whole dolomitic region outspread 
before you, ridge beyond ridge, peak beyond peak, 
grim, savage, awful, almost surpassing imagination. 
Some stand up sharp and thin as gigantic axes, 
against which the tempests may split themselves ; 
and these thin, spiry shapes seem numberless. 
They are characteristic of the dolomites, and 
remind one of the Loffoden Islands, which rise 
from the sea “savage as sharks’ teeth.” Indeed, 
while looking at some of the cliffs that soar copper- 
coloured and glittering- in the sun, I have fancied 
that I had seen them before on the coast of Norway. 
Any one who has travelled from Trondhjem to 
Hammerfest may form to himself a good notion of 
dolomitic scenery. But he who climbs to the Tre 
Sassi must not expect to see a silvery glitter of 
snow peaks, for where all is perpendicular snow 
will not lie. In this respect south-east Tyrol 
contrasts disadvantageously with Switzerland. 

Alpine travellers will learn with pleasure that 
Pezze’s inn, Albergo delle Marmolade, at Caprile, 
is once more open, with decorated bed-rooms, beds 
large enough for three, and as clean and comfort- 
able as could be desired. Such cheerful service as 
one meets with there is deserving of praise, and 
the rather as it is not alloyed by expectation of 
fees ; indeed, fees if offered are refused. Write 
your name in the visitors’ book, with a word of 
commendation if you like, and your entertainers 
will be grateful. Between the first pages of that 
book are pasted two letters signed by names now 
noteworthy; one from “Anna Churchill,” giving 
an account of proceedings after the first visit to 
Caprile in 1862, and mentioning the preparation of 





the book on “the Dolomite Mountains ”; the other 
from “S. Gilbert,” expressing regret at inability 
to come up from the South to see the cherished 
friends at Caprile. 

From Cortina to Caprile and then to Sottaguda 
and back, all on foot, was a day’s work which 
made me glad of evening’s rest. As dusk drew on 
the labourers brought to the town to build a dam, 
and who had been playing at bowls, met together 
in the piazza, and sang songs with a very good 
notion of harmony if not of music. Many had 
clear, full voices, which with the river’s bass 
heightened the effect. How different, I thought, 
would have been the singing of English navvies! 

Having touched upon visitors’ books, let me 
mention that the following entry stands in the 
‘Fremdenbuch’ at Schluderbach: “ July 20, 1868, 
J— H—, M.D., Dublin, in the 70th year of his 
age, and K— O—, his daughter, on foot from 
Livorno to Lipsia. Inn in every respect comfort- 
able; landlady obliging and proper. Coffee and 
milk good for the foot-traveller; wine and flesh 
meat bad. Expertis credite.” A commentary on 
this appears in June of the present year. S. H. 
(M.D. Dublin) writes, ‘‘ 1 agree with my country- 
man, Dr. H., that is, for those with whom milk 
does not disagree; but it must not be forgotten 
that if walking be pleasant, so is, or are, the meat 
and trimmings of Mrs. Ploner.” 

Agordo is pleasantly situate on a level at the 
convergence of three or four valleys, shut in by 
grand mountains; but all limestone and white of 
aspect; not copper-coloured as in the Ampezzo 
valley. The hotel, Albergo alle Miniere, is on the 
Piazza or Corso de Broi, the centre of which is a 
large green, with a fountain, shaded at one end by 
trees, and inclosed on one side by the palazzo of 
Count Manzoni, who resides here with his family 
during greater part of the year. The palace is 
adorned with statues and balustraded stone balco- 
nies, and looks picturesque at a distance; but 
nearness shows neglect and dilapidation; and the 
inner court, which has handsome arcades, with 
carved heads on the keystones, and a marble basin 
for a fountain in the centre, is now a receptacle for 
waggons, firewood and dust. The Count, owner of 
extensive forests hereabouts, is not stiff. I saw him 
playing at bowls on the green last evening with 
some of his neighbours, while his daughters walked 
up and down. Bowls is a favourite game in all this 
region, especially on Sundays. Levelness of ground 
appears to be immaterial, for any rough street or 
road contents the players, who with two or three 
quick strides throw the ball high into the air, and 
follow it with noisy shouts to its mark. 

The hotel is recommended by the Italian Alpine 
Club, and, if I may judge from two days’ expe- 
rience, not without desert. The landlady, Signora 
Tom, is a jolly personage, with three daughters 
all as ready with service as the good folk at Caprile, 
and equally ignorant of all language except Italian. 
Under the ‘arcades on the ground-floor are a café 
and a sala di lettura (reading-room), where nume- 
rous newspapers, grave and gay—Pasquino, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and other periodicals— 
lie on the table. The room contains also the library 
of the Agordo branch of the Italian Alpine Club, 
comprising books in different languages, among 
which I noticed Dr. Tyndall’s Alpine works, ‘The 
Dolomite Mountains,’ and Baron von Richthofen’s 
‘Geognostische Beschreibung von Siid-Tyrol.’ The 
Club was formed by the Government inspector of 
mines stationed there—a well-informed gentleman, 
who speaks English, He showed me a sketch 
of a remarkable dolomitic pyramid, standing on a 
summit 2,500 feet high, to which the Club climbed, 
aided by ropes, last week. It is to be lithographed, 
and published, with a description, in the year-book 
of the principal club. 

The church here has two towers, and a dome 
over the chancel. Scriptural frescoes of large size 
decorate the chancel walls inside and the apse 
behind the altar. The pulpit rests on four cherubim, 
and these, wearing drapery, form the upper part 
of legs which terminate below in a cloven hoof. 
The town is a queer little place, with streets of 
sounding name, but mean in aspect. Contrada di 
San Pietro is shabby enough for the shabbiest parts 
of Lambeth. There are a few arcaded houses, and 





shops where you may buy anything, from dried fish 
to umbrellas, and under the arcades a few fruit- 
stalls. But here in Agordo even ripe peaches are 
as hard as potatoes. 

When the wind blows from the south, Agordo 
smells the fumes from the copper-mine and smelting- 
works about a mile distant. I walked through them 
yesterday on my way to the Canale, and was half- 
choked by the pungent vapour. All the waste water 
from the washings is poured into the swift, clear 
stream that rushes past, and it is grievous to see 
how it is at once fouled and poisoned. For a long 
distance down, the rocks and stones show the~ 
coppery tinge, and the beauty of the stream is 
destroyed. 

The Canale or Pass of Agordo is about ten 
miles long, between limestone hills which present 
no charm except that of bigness. Tufts and patches 
of grass sprinkle their precipitous sides; but glare 
and whiteness predominate. I walked down the 
Pass for two hours; and finding every turn was 
but a repetition of the first, then turned back, glad 
to rest my eyes on the little patches of cultivation 
which the cottagers have here and there wrested 
from the stony soil. 

I conclude with a note vehicular. A post-coach 
travels every day from Belluno to this place and 
back. From Cortina a car (little country waggon) 
goes daily to Venas; at Venas it meets the dili- 
gence which runs through Cadore to Belluno and 
Conegliano: a railway station for Trieste or any 
part of Italy. Ww. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THE poems of the late Rev. Chauncy Hare 
Townsend manifested religious opinions of which a 
fuller record, it is said, is about to be furnished by 
Mr. Townsend’s executor, Mr. Charles Dickens. 


Mr. Patrick Kennedy does not wear his laurels 
till they begin to droop. He is contemplating a 
second series of ‘ Fictions of the Celts.’ It was the 
first series that placed him in the honourable posi- 
tion he occupies in literature. 


M. Pierre de Tchihatchef will edit a new edition 
of Humboldt’s ‘Central Asia,’ in which all the 
discoveries made since the original work appeared 
will be fully narrated and discussed. 


People who are puzzled how to pronounce 
“Clytie” and other “classical” names may take 
what courage they can from the fact that Dr. 
Thomas (U.S.) is preparing for publication a 
‘Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology.’ 


Prof. De Gubernati, author of a ‘ History of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy,’ has just put forth (in Italy) 
his ‘ History of Nuptial Customs in Italy compared 
with those of the other Indo-European Nations.’ 


‘The Discovery of the Great West’ is among 
the newly-announced works in America. It em- 
braces, we are told, the exploits of the first Euro- 
pean explorers of the Valley of the Mississippi» 
the efforts of the French to secure for themselve® 
the whole interior of the Continent, with the life 
and violent death of Le Salle. Such a book should 
be of as much interest in England and France as 
in the States, 

Mr. E. Dallas is no longer editor of Once a Week. 
The Broadway and the North British Review have 
also changed their editors. 


A great scandal, suspected by none, has been 
published, to the indignant sorrow rather than edi- 
fication of the many. Some years ago Lady Byron 
is now said to have imparted to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe the secret of the cause which led to Lady 
Byron’s separation from her husband. This alleged 
revelation, which wraps in horrible guilt Lord 
Byron and his half-sister Augusta (who became 
the wife of Col. Leigh), Mrs. Stowe has thought 
proper to publish, in justification of the wife of 
the poet—a noble woman, who needed no apologist. 
None but painful consequences can result from 
this indiscreet, not to say inexcusable, utterance. 
The family solicitors, it must be remembered, have 
come forward with a statement in which they deny 
that Mrs. Stowe’s revelation is either complete or 
authentic, or to be regarded as Lady Byron’s state- 
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ment, or that it contains any direct evidence on 
Lady Byron’s history. Further, these gentlemen 
state that all Lady Byron’s MSS. relative to her 
family affairs are deposited in a bank, and that no 
one has had or can have access to them but her 
trustees. Thus, the mystery remains. The story, as 
told by Mrs. Stowe, is irreconcilable with the terms 
of respect in which Lady Byron always spoke of 
her husband. True or false, it is to be regretted 
that a woman should stain herself with handling 
this story at all. There is something unpleasant in 
the fact that the lightning which is flashed to blast 
#the name and memory of Lord Byron bursts simul- 
taneously from two hemispheres. The story is in 
an American as well as an English magazine. In 
every’ respect, however, the matter is serious. 
Those who merely speak of it as a subject of which 
a sensational magazine-article has been made, mis- 
understand the question. To suppose that’ Mrs. 
Stowe has sold the secret she could no longer keep, 
for money, is to suppose her capable of an act by 
which she would forfeit the public respect for ever. 





Dangerously ill as one of the hardest workers 
of her day bas been, Miss Braddon, we are glad 
to hear, is convalescent, and is ready for work, if | 
she is not already at it. Her articles in Belgravia | 
are, however, no proof of the latter, as they may | 
have been written before she was so severely | 
stricken by excess of toil. 


Mr. Joseph Zedner has withdrawn from his 
office of Librarian in the Hebrew Department of | 
the British Museum, on account of ill health. He | 
has fixed his residence at Berlin. 


Mr. John Bigelow, once editor of the American 
Evening Post, and recently United States Ambas- 
sador to France,—a gentleman known and re- 
spected in England,—“ has been selected,” says 
a Transatlantic contemporary, “to be editor in 
chief of the (New York) Times.” Mr. Bigelow, we 
are told, “ will be quick to ascertain the drill of | 
public sentiment.” 


Dr. Pospati, of Constantinople, who has published 
a small work on the grammar of the Gipsy dialect 
used by the Gipsies of Turkey, is now preparing a 
larger work, which is to include tales and popular 
sayings, as well as the grammar. The dialect re- 
sembles the Hungarian Gipsy, with modifications | 
derived from the Turkish and Bulgarian languages. 
The observations of Dr. Pospati are in corroboration | 
of the Indian origin of the language. 


Among publications in the press at Constanti- 
nople is the second volume of the new Ottoman 
Civil Code. As this is in Turkish, 200 pages an- 
nounce a pretty large contribution, this portion 
being only on Vendors and Purchasers, It is a har- 
mony of the Sheriat, or Code of Islam, with the 
Code Napoléon, and has been carefully prepared 
from the Fetwas of the most eminent Stamboul 
authorities, and particularly the Imam Azam. 


A fine sample of a certain sort of French criticism 
is given by a M. de Cerny, in a periodical edited 
by M. Arstne Houssaye. The subject in hand is a 
volume of lyric poems by M. Fridolin Werm, who 
is especially praised for his thoroughly German- 
like poem, ‘We are Seven.’ As a German com- 


poser “lifted ” ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ to his | 


side of the Rhine, why should not M. Werm take 
his good things where he can find them? He found 
this one in Wordsworth, and his critic does not 
seem to have been in his confidence. 


It is stated that the hoax, perpetrated on the | 
Times and the public by the communication of 
the alleged discovery, in Birchin Lane, of a Roman 
sepulchre with a sham date “B.c.” has not been 
without some result, namely, the suspension of 
the ingenious perpetrator from his employment, | 
with the possibility of dismissal. 


A praiseworthy respect for local monuments | 
has been recently manifested by the people of 
Limerick. A majority in the corporation had | 
resolved that the beautiful Clock Tower, given to 
the city by Sir Peter Tait, should henceforth bear 
the inscription, ‘Religious equality granted 1869.” 
To the majority of citizens this seemed converting 
the gift of a private individual into the memorial 
of a public event. The rest may be told in the | 


words of the Dublin Evening Mail. ‘* The Council 
having advertised for stoneeutters to engrave the 
imposing sentence, they find it is easier to pass a 
resolution than to obtain hands to carry it out, as 
all the tradesmen in the city have resolved that 
no chisel of theirs will be raised to deface the 
monument. It is supposed that the Corporation 
will seek elsewhere for some one to undertake the 
task, but of this the guild of stonecutters are jea- 
lously watchful, and have sworn to carve with 
their mallets ‘religious equality’ upon the head 
of any interloper who may be found injudicious 
enough to undertake the task.” 


The American Nation attributes the non-exist- 
ence of a leading comic journal in the States to 
the fact of there being so many funny contributors 
to various newspapers. These are described as 
feeble, but as perhaps capable of being made strong 
by combining. ‘Our artists,” says the Nation, 
‘* we should ‘have to breed,’ probably.” 

We rejoice to hear of an attempt being made in 
Yorkshire to unite in one society for that county 
all those who take an interest in the study and 


| preservation of its ancient historical memorials. 


Hitherto the Huddersfield Archeological and 
Topographical Association has worked alone. We 
may expect important results from a union of all 
the antiquaries of Yorkshire working together for 
one purpose. 

Burns’s pew, once in St. Michael's, Dumfries, 
and bearing “ R. B.” cut by his hand in idle hour 
and under weary sermonizing, has been put up for 
auction. As the bidding did not reach 5/. the pew 
was bought in! 

‘Gargantua’ is often supposed to be of Rabe- 
lais’ creation ; but comparative mythologists do not 
allow it, and M. H. Gaidoz has now come forward 


| in the Rerue Archéologique to show that the original 


of Gargantua was Gurguntius, the mythic son of 
the mythic Belinus, both kings of Great Britain. 
Giraldus Cambrensis describes this ‘ Gurgun- 
tius, filius nobilis illius Beleni,” and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth gives two chapters to Belinus’s son 
and successor, Gurgiunt Brabtruc (or Grimbeard). 
Gargantua M. Gaidoz explains as ‘‘ the Devourer,” 
and thinks that he may have been originally a per- 
sonification of the Sun. However that may be, it 
is certain that legends about Gargantua were pre- 
valent in France and Great Britain long before 
tabelais’ time. 

In reference to the forthcoming Durbar of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, at Agra, we 
hear that he is to give presents at the expense of 
the Indian Treasury, and to receive presents, 
which are to be sold by auction for the benefit of 
the Treasury, in conformity with the practice as 
to presents made to officials. This practice will 
give the greatest offence to the princes of India, 
as the prices fetched by their presents will be 
circulated in every native paper throughout the 
country. It is therefore proposed, as a means of 
meeting the difficulties, and to avoid affecting 
their susceptibilities, that the presents, which will 
be remarkable productions of the empire, shall be 
sent to the India Museum and to South Kensington. 


The young King of Greece has gratified his 
Jewish subjects in Corfu by being present at their 
synagogue during worship. The Ark was opened 
as the King took his seat on a throne, and the 
Rabbi called on Heaven to rain blessings on the 
heads of the King and his son. 


Prof. Brugsch, of Gottingen, the celebrated 
Egyptian scholar, has returned to Egypt, and will 
probably succeed, as Keeper of the Egyptian Col- 
lections at Bombay, M. Mariette, who it is said 
intends to come back to Europe. 


Our enemies among the Burmese are circulating 
an old witch’s prophecy throughout their capital 
that this year is to be the last of the English sway 
in Burmah. Under these circumstances, the King 
has convened his astrologers to cast the horoscope 
of events for the next twelve months, which is the 
more complimentary on his part as not one of 
the predictions of their last year’s budget has been 
fulfilled. 


The study of the Sanskrit language has made 





progress in Madras, which can now dispense with 
assistance from Calcutta in the examinations, 

In turning over some old tattered accounts of 
some of Queen Elizabeth’s wards, which~ Mrs, 
Everett Green kindly pointed out to us, we come 
on the following entry of books bought for “‘ Edward 
Erle of Oxenford,” in the “‘ quarter of the yeare of 
xii weekes, begynnyng the fyrst of January and 
endyng the xxvth of March, 1570.” ‘‘To William 
Seres, stacioner, for a Geneva Bible guylt, a 
Chaucer, Plutarches Work in French, with other 
bookes and paper, as by his byll, Lvijs. xd.” In 
the accounts of another ward, Thomas Grey 
of Northumberland, is entered “for a booke 
called the Wellspring of Science, xijd.” In the 
third quarter of 1570, there is paid for Lord Oxford, 
“ To Willtam Seres, for Tullies and Platoes Workes 
in folio, with other bookes, paper and ink, as by 
his byll, iiij/z. vjs. iiijd.” Law-books are also entered 
as bought in other accounts. In the same third 
quarter of 1570, there was paid for Edward Lord 
Yorck, ‘‘ To Humfrey Toye, stacioner, for Tullyes 
Workes in folio, for a Geneva Byble. and Czsar’s 
Commentaries, Ls. And to Doctour Whyttsmyth, 
Master of Trinitye College, for my Lordes commons, 
for shows (shoes?), making of part of his apparell, 
and mendyng of yt, with other neccessaries and 
chardges, and for my Lordes mannes commons, with 
his wages and: liuerye, as by the particuler byll, 
vijli. vjs. iiijd.” 

GUSTAVE DoRE.—DoR fi GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 


—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


The GRAND LIGHTNING INDUCTION COIL—Mr. Walcot’s 
Musical Entertainments—and all the other Entertainments as 
ae at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Admission One Shil- 
ing. 








SCIENCE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 





Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

Report of the Committee appointed at Norwich 
(Lieut.-Col. Strange, chairman) for the purpose of 
reporting the opiuion at which they may arrive 
concerning the questions—1. Does there exist in 
the United Kingdom sufficient provision for the 
vigorous prosecution of physical research? 2. If 
not, what further provision is needed? and what 
measures should be taken to secure it? The Com- 
mittee reported that the provision now existing is 
far from sufficient for the vigorous prosecution 
of physical research. They recommended that the 
influence of the Association should be exerted to 
obtain the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
to consider—1. The character and value of exist- 
ing institutions and facilities for scientific investi- 
gation, and the amount of time and money devoted 
to such purposes; 2. What modifications or aug- 
mentations of the means and facilities that are at 
present available for the maintenance and extension 
of science are requisite; and, 3, In what manner 
these can be best supplied. 

‘On the Best Forms of Numerical Figures for 
Scientific Instruments, and on a proposed Mode of 
engraving them,’ by Lieut.-Col. STRANGE. 

‘On the Absorption, Emission and Reflexion of 
Heat,’ by Prof. G. Macnus. 

‘Summary. of the Thermo-dynamic Theory of 
Waves of Finite Longitudinal Disturbance,’ by 
Prof. W. J. Macquorn-RAnNKINE. 

‘On the Appearance of the Nebula in Argo, as 
seen in the great Melbourne Telescope,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Ropinson. 

‘Remarks on the British Association Catalogue 
of Stars,’ by the Rev. R. Mary.—At the conclu- 
sion of this very scientific paper, Mr. Main re- 
viewed the various existing Catalogues of Stars,— 
referred to the necessity for a new tatalogue,— 
and suggested that the Association should take 
the work in hand. 

“On the Longitude of the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford, as determined by Meridional Transits of 
the Moon, made at Greenwich and Oxford in the 
Years 1864-8,’ by the Rev. R. Marn.—The longi- 
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tude of the Radcliffe Observatory, which has been 
assumed in the reduction of the Observatory since 
the commencement of the year 1841, is 5m. 2°6s. 
The determination was first made by the late Rev. 
R. Sheepshanks, in the year 1842, and is the result 
of a chronometrical comparison of times at Oxford 


and Greenwich, carried on by that eminent observer | 


with his usual care and accuracy. The details of 
the observations, and of the comparisons made at 
the two observatories, have never been published. 
The most probable result, as derived from the 
entire series of subsequent observations, 217 in 
number, is 5m. 3°65s. west of Greenwich, with 
the probable error, 0'17s. It has been stated by 
the author that the longitude, which has, up to 
this time, been assumed on the authority of Mr. 
Sheepshanks, is 5m, 2°60s., differing from the 
lurar result by 105s. To see what this difference 
corresponds to, in an observation of R.A. of the 
moon, it must be remembered that the formula 
fr calculation of the longitude in seconds of time is 
3,600 x diff. of observed R.A. at Oxf. and Greenw. 
~~" Horary motion of moonin R.A. 





If we take 140s. as representing the mean horary 


motion, this will be equivalent to about twenty- | 


six times the observed difference of R.A. Hence 
any error ¢ in the observed difference will entail an 
error 26¢ on the longitude; and the difference of 


longitude of 1°05s. is equivalent to an alteration | 
Now, it is well | 


in the R.A. of the moon of 0-04s. 
known that observers have peculiarities in observing 
the moon’s limb, which amount to three or four 
seconds of time, and it is not improbable that the 
best observations would be affected in a trifling de- 
gree. It does not, therefore, appear to the author safe 


to give up the use of the received longitude on the | 


authority of these investigations, as the difference 
in question, when divided between the two obser- 
vations, amounts to only 0°02s. on the observation 


of the moon’s limb. At the same time, it is emi- | 


nently useful in showing within what limits of 
accuracy the longitude can be deduced. 
‘Shooting-Stars observed by Mr. J. Lucas on 
the Nights of the 9th, 11th, 12th and 13th of 
August, 1869,’ communicated by the Rev. R. 


»Marn.—A list of the meteors observed at the 


Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, was given in this 
paper, with the directions of their motions. On the 
9th, between 9h. 10m. P.M.and 2h. 23m. a.M., forty 
were observed—two interruptions from clouded 
sky occurring. On the 10th of August a watch 
was kept, but the sky was too clouded for any to 
be recorded. On the 11th of August, between 
9h. 3m. P.M. and 2h. 53m. A.M, sixty-two were 
recorded. At 8 minutes past 2 o’clock Mr. Lucas 
had determined to give up the watch; but on 
looking towards the south, while sitting on the 
steps of the Observatory, he was startled by a 
slight flash of light and a whizzing sound, faintly 
resembling that made by a rocket. On the 12th 
of August the watch was kept from about 8h. 30m. 
P.M. until 11 p.m., when the sky became thickly 
overcast. 1h. 30m. it began to rain, which con- 
tinued the next day. Nine were recorded, and two 
cloudy intervals. On the 13th eight were noted. 

‘On the Discordance usually observed between 
the Results of Direct and Reflexion Observations 
of North Polar Distance,’ by the Rev. R. Mary. 

‘On Comets,’ by Prof. P. G. Tart.—The prin- 
cipal object of this paper was to investigate how 
far the singular phenomena exhibited by the tails 
of comets and by the envelopes of their nuclei, the 
shrinking of their nuclei as they approach the sun, 
and vice versd, as well as the diminution of period 
presented by some of them, can be explained on 
the probable supposition that a comet is a mere 
cloud of smal! masses, such as stones and fragments 
of meteoric iron, shining by reflected light alone, 
except where these masses impinge on one another, 


or on other matter circulating round the sun, and | 
thus produce luminous gases along with consider- | 
able modifications of their relative motion. Thus | 
the gaseous spectrum of the nucleus is assigned | 


to the same impacts which throw ont from the 


ranks those masses which form the tail. Some of | 
the most wonderful of the singular phenomena | 


presented by comets, such as the almost sudden 
development of tails of many millions of miles in 


| length, the occurrence of comets with many tails, 
and the observed fact that there is no definite 
relation of direction between a comet’s tail and its 
| Solar radius-vector, were here looked upon as due 
| to the differences of motion of these discrete frag- 
| ments relatively to the earth in a manner somewhat 
analogous to the appearances presented by a dis- 
tant flock of seabirds flying in nearly one plane, 
and only becoming visible as a long streak when 
the plane of the flock passes approximately through 
the spectator’s eye. The so-called envelopes are 
compared with the curious phenomena presented 
by tobacco-smoke (which seem, however, to be 
| emitted in a form apparently resembling thin con- 
tinuous films of small particles of carbon), and the 
so-called “gaseous jets” which appear to be pro- 
jected from the nucleus and to be repelled from 
the sun, are not difficult of explanation, the author 
considered, from the general points of view here 
taken. Investigations, mainly conducted by qua- 
, ternions, show how a group of discrete masses, 80 
| small that their mutual perturbations are not of 
| great moment except in the case of actual impact, 
| gradually changes its form, as it revolves about 
the sun, independently of any hypothesis as to the 
cause, planetary attraction or otherwise, by which 
it was first introduced into the solar system. The 
ideas here brought forward occurred to the author 
more than two years ago, on his being made aware 
of the identity of the orbits of the August meteorites 
and of Comet II., 1862; but they seemed so obvi- 
ously to follow from that identity that it was only 
on reading Dr. Tyndall’s recent speculations, and 
on being informed by Prof. Newton that the ques- 
tions of tails, envelopes and “ gaseous jets” had 


ence of a repulsive force, that he ventured to pro- 
| duce an explanation so apparently simple and yet 
| so inconsistent with what appears to be held by 
, the majority of astronomers. 

| On Metallic Deposits in Vacuum Tubes,’ by 
| Mr. J. P. Gasstor. 


‘On a Method by which the Formation of cer- | 


tain Chemical Compounds may be optically estab- 
blished,’ by the Rev. Prof. JELLETT. 





Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
MONDAY. 

‘On the Action of Hydric-Sulphate on Phos- 
phoric Chloride,’ by Mr. S. WILLIaMs. 

‘On some Re-actions of Chloro-Sulphuric Acid, 
by Messrs. J. Dewar and G. CRANSTON. 

‘On the Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Mor- 
phia and Codeia,’ by Messrs. A. MATTHIESSEN and 
C. R. WRIGHT. 

‘On the Absorption Bands of Bile,’ by Dr. 
ANDREWS. 

‘Méthode Spectrale pour la Recherche des 
Composées du Sodium,’ by M. JANSSEN. 

‘Sur le Spectre de la Vapeur d’Eau,’ by M. 
JANSSEN. 

‘On a Specimen of Obsidian from Java, with 
a Microscopical Examination,’ by Mr. W. C. 
ROBERTS. 

‘Are Flint Instruments of the First Stone Age 
found in the Drift?’ by Mr. W. D. MicneLL.— 
The conclusion arrived at was that these chipped 


of the First Stone Age, are nothing more than 
lithological curiosities. 

Mr. Roserts, Mr. Evans, and other gentlemen 
took part in an animated discussion. Mr. Evans 
thought the evidence in favour of Art over Nature, 
&c. so overwhelming, that he was surprised that 
anybody could be found to oppose it. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On the Production of Higher Temperatures by 
Steam of 212° Fahrenheit,’ by Mr. P. SpeNcE. 
| ‘A Chemical Method of Treating the Excreta 
of Towns,’ by Mr. E. C. C. SranrorD.—This paper 
was intended to show that the present system of 
dealing with the excreta of towns was entirely a 
failure. The use of lead pipes was most prejudicial ; 
the evaporation of deleterious gases and the im- 
mense damage to rivers and streams call for some 
| other means of dealing with the important ques- 
| tion. The dry closet system is the great remedy ; 
| but, inasmuch as the use of earth closets was beset 





been treated by Schiaparelli, as proving the exist- | 


flints of the drift-beds, &c., styled flint implements | 


with difficulties, the adoption of charcoal as a 
deodorant was an effectual and economical remedy, 

‘On the Water Supplies to Plymouth, Devon- 
port and Exeter,’ by Mr. H. Bamper. 

‘Notes on Structural Change in Block Tin,’ by 
Dr. FritscHe. ; 

‘On Bromo-iodide of Mercury,’ by Mr. A. 
OPPENHEIM. 

‘On Benzoe-sulphuric Acid,’ by Mr. A. OprEn- 
HEIM. 

‘On a Method of Determining with Accuracy 
| the Ratio of the Rotating Powers of Cane Sugar 
and Inverted Sugar,’ by Prof. JELLErT. 

‘On the Registration of Atmospheric Ozone in 
the Bombay Presidency, and the Chief Causes 
which influence its Appreciable Amount in the 
Atmosphere,’ by Mr. H. Cooxg. 

‘On the Decomposition of Carbonic Oxide by 
Spongy Iron,’ by Dr. J. L. Bet, 





Secrion C.—GEOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 

Mr. PENGELLY read ‘The Fifth Report of the 
Committee on the Exploration of Kent’s Cavern, 
with Notes on the Mammalian Remains.’—Mr. Pen- 
gelly described that part of the cavern known as 
the vestibule, in which is a layer of black soil from 
two to six inches thick, known as the Black Band. 
In that Black Band were found 326 flint imple- 
| ments, chips, bone tools, &c., and bones of extinct 
| animals, some of which were partially charred. The 
| theory was that they formed a portion of the resi- 
| dence of an ancient British family. The Report also 
| gave an account of the researches made during the 
present year. Mr. Pengelly mentioned that there 
was a perennial spring, which a mercantile com- 
| pany had proposed to utilize for the purposes of a 
| brewery, using the cavern as their store for ‘the 
| beverage” which they brewed. In the cavern were 
| found initials of individuals, and names and dates. 
One remarkable one was “ Robert Hedges, of Ire- 
land, February 20, 1618,” and it was believed that. 
the date was genuine. It was inscribed on the sta- 
lagmite, and proved that the drip of two and a half 
centuries had not been enough to obliterate the 
inscription. 

‘On the Extinction of the Mammoth,’ by Mr. 
H. H. Howorra.—Mr. Howorth did not think the 
extinction of the mammoth ought to be ascribed to 
the men of the early stone age. He believed the 
extinction of the mammoth was simultaneous with 
| the disappearance of a specific and distinct race of 

men from the same region. 

Prof. Borp Dawkins stated that in England 
' and Western Europe generally there was no doubt 
that the mammoth had become extinct by the hand 
of man. He also showed that the mammoth had 
lived when arctic animals existed.—Mr. HowortTH 
| fixed the north-east corner of Siberia as the spot 
where the last mammoth lived. 

‘On the Alleged Occurrence of Hippopotamus 
major and Machairodus latidens in Kent's Cavern,’ 
by Mr. W. PENGELLY. 
| Mr. W. H. Baytey read a ‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Fossils of Kiltorcan, county Kilkenny.’ 
—Mr. Bayley produced specimens of fern fossils 
excavated. They were beautifully perfect, some of 
them six feet long and having the appearance of 
dried ferns. He stated that when just uncovered 
they were of a beautiful green colour. Some new 
specimens were found and named. 

‘On a Specimen of Teleosaurus from the Upper 
Lias,’ by Mr. C. Moore. 

‘On the Trappean Conglomerates of Middletown 
Hill, Montgomeryshire,’ by Mr. G. Maw.—Espe- 
cial reference was made to the great beds of boul- 
dered trap, consisting of compact felstone imbedded 
in a softer matrix of felspathic tuff. The nodules 
occupy about half the mass of the conglomerate, 
and are unaccompanied by pebbles of any other 
rock. They vary from the size of a walnut to 
rounded masses of more than a hundredweight. 

Prof. DAWKINS said there could be no doubt that 
the boulder track was due to the attrition of waves. 

‘On Teeth and Dermal Structure associated with 
Ctenacanthus,’ by Mr. J. THomsow. 

‘On Reptilian Eggs from Secondary Strata,’ by 
Mr. W. CagruTHers.—Some of these fossils had 
been supposed to be fruit, but he showed that they 
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were the eggs of reptiles. Some of the eggs were 
of the character of turtle eggs. 

‘On Slickensides,’ by Mr. W. CARRUTHERS. 

M. pE TcHIHATCHEF presented to the Association 
a copy of his volume on the subject of the Palzon- 
tology of Asia Minor.—The PResipENT said the 
Association did not accept presents, but he would, 
with the approbation of the giver, hand the book 
over to a local literary institution. 

© On the Occurrence of Stylonurus in the Corn- 
stone of Hereford,’ by Mr. H. WooDWARD. 

‘On the Discovery of a Large Myriapod of the 
Genus Euphorbia in the Coal Measures of Kil- 
maurs,’ by Mr. H. WoopwarD. 


SATURDAY. 


‘On the Denudation of the Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire Coal Field,’ by Mr. J. RANDALL. 

‘On the Occurrence of the Mineral Scheelite 
(Tungstate of Lime) at Val Toppa Gold Mine, near 
Domodossola, Piedmont,’ by Mr. C. LE NEvE Fos- 
TER.—The author stated that Scheelite (Tungstate 
of lime) is now occurring at the Val Toppa Gold 
Mine. It is associated with quartz, iron pyrites, 
galena, zincblende, calc spar, brown spar and native 
gold, whilst wolfram, tinstone, molybdenite, topaz, 
apatite, fluor spar, and tourmaline, which usually 
accompany scheelite, are entirely absent. The 
scheelite is called ‘‘ Marmor rosso” (red marble) 
by the Piedmontese miners, and is looked upon as 
a good indication for gold. 

‘On certain Phenomena in the Drift near 
Norwich,’ by Mr. J. E. Tay or. 

‘The Water-bearing Strata in the Neighbour- 
hood of Norwich,’ by Mr. J. E. Taytor. 

‘Denudation of Western Brittany,’ by Mr. G. 
A. LEBour. 

‘ Notes on some Granite of Lower Brittany,’ by 
Mr. G. A. LEBour. 

‘On some New Forms of Graptolites, by Mr. 
H. A. NIcHOLson. 

MONDAY. 


‘Report of the Committee for the purpose of 
Investigating the Veins containing Organic Re- 
mains which occur in the Mountain Limestone of 
the Mendips, and elsewhere,’ by Mr. C. MoorE.— 
Mr. Moore said that veins could not have been 
formed by sublimation, or the fossils would not be 
found in them. He was equally against the doc- 
trine of segregation, and adverse to Mr. Wallace’s 
theory that many of the veins had been filled up 
by superficial action since the glacial period. Mr. 

oore’s idea was that open fissures communicated 
with submarine floors and dwindled down below. 

‘Notes on Mr. Moore’s Foraminifera from 
Mineral Veins,’ by Mr. H. Brapy. 

‘Notice of the Discovery of Organic Remains 
in the Rocks between the Nare Head and Port- 
halla Cove, Cornwall,’ by Mr. C. W. PEacu. 

‘Report of the Committee on Ice as an Agent 
of Geological Change,’ by Mr. H. BAvERMAN.— 
Mr. Bauerman thought there was no proper means 
known of measuring the erosive power of glaciers. 

‘On the Elevation and Depression of the Coast 
of Greenland,’ by Mr. R. Brown.—This paper 
stated there was undoubted evidence of depression 
along the Greenland coasts, as well as upheaval in 
other parts. 

‘On Insect Remains and Shells from the Lower 
Bagshot Leaf-Bed of Studland Bay, Dorsetshire,’ 
by Mr. G. Maw.—The author mentioned several 
species of insects he had met with in the above 
bed, as well as the shells, which have not been 
found before, and which are of fresh-water origin. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE, of the Geological Survey, said 
Mr. Maw’s discovery was important, as fresh- 
water shells, or indeed shells of any sort, had never 
been met with before in this bed. 

‘On New Forms of Pteroplax and other Car- 
boniferous Labyrinthodonts, and of Megalichthys,’ 
by Mr. J. THomson. 

‘On the Discovery of Fossil Plants in the Cam- 
brian Rocks (Upper Longmynds) near St. David’s,’ 
by Dr. Hicks.—The strata in which fossil plants 
had been found were the Upper Longmynds. 
Their ripple-marked character showed they nad 
been deposited in shallow water. 

Prof. ETHERIDGE thought they were nothing 
beyond furrows or tracks of annelids and crustacea. 





The number of generic species of trilobites, &c. 
showed that life was enjoyed in great abundance 
during these early epochs. 

‘On the Gold of Natal,’ by Dr. R. J. Mann.— 
The author said, “At the last meeting of the 
Association I had occasion to draw attention to 
the discovery by the German traveller, Carl Mauch, 
of a high region, constituting the water-shed between 
the Limpopo and Zambesi rivers, in South-Eastern 
Africa, in which there are tracings of old work- 
ings for gold, and the evident presence of veins of 
auriferous quartz of some kind. In consequence of 
the rumour of this discovery various parties have 
attempted to open cut some productive field in 
that direction. Hitherto nothing has been done to 
warrant the statement that there is a certain yield 
of gold in any available quantity; but two better 
equipped expeditions are still following out the 
track, in the hope of finally settling the question 
of whether productive works are to be established 
in the high grounds between the Limpopo and 
Zambesi, or not. In the mean time, it is certainly 
of great importance that men of narrow means 


should not allow themselves to be tempted to a | 


region of difficult access, where, at the present 
time, there is certainly not a living for them. 

considerable number of experienced Australian 
miners, attracted by the mere general rumour, 
recently went to Natal. But nearly the whole of 
them returned to Australia as soon as they had 
ascertained the actual prospects on the spot, con- 
vinced that there is no fair field at present for gold 
enterprise there. The attention which has been 
drawn to the subject has, however, produced a 
somewhat important result in another way. It has 
led to a more careful and extended examination 
of the mineralogical character of Natal being 
entered upon. Individuals of various degrees of 
qualification have been prospecting about the 
country in different directions, and slight traces 
of gold, both in sand and in quartz, have been 
discovered in various places. In one instance three 





of the Australian miners, having worked for four | 
days upon a small stream running into the Um- | 
zinto river, lying towards the south-western frontier | posed at Portmadoc,’ by Mr. J. E. Ler. 
of the colony, and known as the Umbhlangwa, | 
produced out of their four days’ work the sample | land,’ by Mr. E. A. ConwELt. 


of gold which is now exhibited to the Section. 
The Umhlangwa is a mountain stream, about nine 
miles long, rising in a rocky country not far from 
the river Umpambinyoni, and flowing through a 
rocky and bush-covered district. The bed of the 
river is red granite, which is continued quite into 
the sea. The debris, out of which the gold was 
taken, was coarse gravel, mixed with broken 
quartz. The men worked with a sluice-box in the 
bed of the river. The gold is in flakes and granules 
of good size, and seems to be very pure. The 
grains are in many instances much water-worn. 
This sample was purchased by the Natal Land 
and Colonization Company for 10/.—about four 
times its value—in order to encourage further in- 
vestigation. There is about an ounce in quantity. 
The miners stated that the value of their work for 
the four days did not exceed the rate of 4s. a day 
for each man. It is therefore quite obvious that 
there is, for the present, no remunerative field for 
gold-miners in Natal. It is of considerable impor- 
tance that this should be distinctly and fully under- 
stood in England ; as mistake in this particular is 
liable to lead to bitter disappointment. What has 
yet to be done is the unremunerative and unpaying 
work of looking far and wide into the mineral cha- 
racter of the country rather than the settling down 
to anything like paying labour. The instance which 
has been adduced is the only one in which gold, in 
any really tangible quantity, has yet been collected 
in or near Natal. I hope to be in a position to speak 
in some way more definitely regarding the auriferous 
deposits of South-Eastern Africa at some not very 
distant future meeting of the British Association.” 

Mr. C. Hamitron expressed his scepticism of 
gold being found in Natal at all—Dr. Many, in 
reply, gave the names of gentlemen who had picked 
gold from the alluvium themselves. 

Mr. L. C. Mirai gave Experiments in Illus- 
tration of the Contortion of Rocks.—The object 
was to show the relative operation of long-continued 
strains on different kinds of rocks. 


TUESDAY. 

‘Report of the Committee on Earthquakes in 
Scotland,’ by Dr. J. Brycr. 

‘Report of the Committee for the purpose of 
Investigating the Leaf-beds of the Lower Bagshot 
Series of the Hampshire Basin,’ by Mr. W, §, 
MITCHELL. 

‘On the Occurrence of a Large Deposit of Terra. 
Cotta Clay at Watcombe, Torquay,’ by Mr. R, 
ETHERIDGE.—The question was, how did the clay 
come there? He did not doubt it had accumulated 
by being washed from the surface of the granite 
into a large lake. 

‘An Estimate of the Quantity of Sedimentary 
Deposits in the River Onny,’ by the Rev. J. D. 
La Tovucue. 

‘On the Distribution of the British Fossil La- 
mellibranchiata,’ by Mr. J. L. Losiey. 

‘On Spheroidal Structure in Silurian Rocks,’ by 
the Rev. J. D. La Toucue. 

‘On the Distribution of Shattered Chalk Flints 
and Flakes in Devon and Cornwall,’ by Mr. N, 
WuitLry.—The author submitted that they were 
pure chalk flints, far from their native home, and 
unendowed with powers of locomotion. He could 
not agree that they had been brought there by 
man. 

‘Diamonds received from the Cape of Good 
Hope during the Last Year,’ by Prof. Tennant.— 
The Professor stated that a fine Cape diamond had 
been sold at Paris for 2,000. Having noted the 
discovery of other diamonds, he said there was no 
country in the world that possessed a wider range 
of mineral wealth than Great Britain. With this 
fact the ignorance that existed of mineralogy was 
astonishing. 

‘On the Action upon Earthy Minerals and Com- 
pounds of Water in the form of Heated Steam 
urged by Wood-fuel, &c.,’ by Mr. J. JEFFREYS. 

‘On the Physical Causes which have produced 
the Unequal Distribution of Land and Water 
between the Hemispheres,’ by Mr. J. W. REtp. 

‘On the Crag Formation,’ by Mr. C. JEcKs. 

‘ Notice of Remarkable Glacial Stric, lately ex- 


On a Fossil Mussel-shell found in Drift in Ire- 





Section D.—BIOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 

The departments were united for this day, on 
account of the general interest of the papers to be 
read. 

The Rev. A. M. NoRMAaN made some appro- 


| priate remarks in introducing to the notice of the 





Section the important letter from Prof. Thomson, 
which we give below :— 
** Belfast, Aug. 7, 1869. 

“My dear Norman,—You are already aware 
that, during the first cruise of this year, Mr. 
Jeffreys and his party dredged and took most 
important thermometrical and other observations 
to a depth of 1,476 fathoms. When I took Mr. 
Jeffrey’s place for the second cruise it was the 
intention to proceed northwards, and to work up 
a part of the north-west passage, north of Rockall. 
I found, however, on joining the vessel, the gear 
in such perfect order, all the arrangements so 
excellent, the weather so promising, and the con- 
fidence of our excellent commander so high, that, 
after consulting with Capt. Calver, I suggested to 
the hydrographer that we should turn southwards, 
and explore the very deep water off the Bay of 
Biscay. I was anxious that, if possible, the great 
questions of the distribution of temperature, &c., 
and of the conditions suitable to the existence of 
animal life, should be finally settled, and the cir- 
cumstances seemed singularly favourable. No tho- 
roughly reliable soundings have been taken beyond 
2,800 fathoms, and I felt that if we could approach 
2,500, all the grand problems would be virtually 
solved, and the investigation of any greater depths 
would be a mere matter of detail and curiosity. 
The hydrographer at once consented to this change 
of plan; and on the 17th of July we left Belfast 
and steered round to Cork, where we coaled, and 
then stood out towards some soundings, about a 
couple of hundred miles south-west of Ushant, 
marked on the Admiralty charts 2,000 fathoms 
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and upwards. On the 20th and 21st we took a few 
hauls of the dredge on the slope of the great plateau, 
in the mouth of the Channel, in depths from 75 to 
725 fathoms, and on the 22nd we sounded with 
the ‘ Hydra’ sounding-apparatus, the depth 2,435 
fathoms, with a bottom of fine Atlantic chalk-mud, 
and a temperature registered by two standard 
Miller-Six’s thermometers of 36°5° Fahrenheit. 
A heavy dredge was put over in the afternoon, 
and slowly the great coils of rope melted from the 
‘ Aunt Sallies,’—as we call a long line of iron-bars 
with round wooden heads, on which the coils are 
hung. In about an hour the dredge reached the 
bottom, upwards of three miles off. The dredge 
remained down about three hours, the Captain 
moving the ship slowly up to it from time to time, 
and anxiously watching the pulsations of the accu- 
mulator, ready to meet and ease any undue strain. 
At nine o’clock p.m. the drums of the donkey- 
engine began to turn, and gradually and steadily 
the Aunt Sallies filled up again, at the average 
rate of about 2 ft. of rope persecond. A few minutes 
before one o’clock in the morning 2 ewt. of iron— 
the weights fixed 500 fathoms from the dredge— 
came up, and at one o’clock precisely a cheer from 
a breathless little band of watchers intimated that 
the dredge had returned in safety from its wonder- 
ful and perilous journey of more than six statute 
miles. A slight accident had occurred. In going 
down the rope had taken a loop round the dredge- 
bag, so that the bag was not full. It contained, 
however, enough for our purpose—14 cwt. of ‘ At- 
lantic ooze’; and so the feat was accomplished. 
Some of us tossed ourselves down on the sofas, 
without taking off our clothes, to wait till daylight 
to see what was in the dredge. The next day we 
dredged again in 2,090 fathoms, practically the 
same depth, and brought up 2 cwt. of ooze—the 
bottom temperature being 36°4°; and we spent 
the rest of the day in making what will, I am sure, 
prove a most valuable series of temperature obser- 
vations at every 250 fathom-point from the bottom 
to the surface. These enormously deep dredgings 
could not be continued. Each operation required 
too much time, and the strain was too great both 
upon the tackle and upon the nervous systems of 
all concerned, especially of Capt. Calver and his 
officers, who certainly did all that could be_com- 
passed by human care, skill and enthusiasm to 
ensure success. We crept home, dredging in easier 
depths. We start again to-morrow, and, as you 
may suppose, I have enough to do. I can, there- 
fore, only give you the slightest possible sketch of 
our results, anticipating fuller information when I 
have time to collate the diaries and to look over 
the specimens. First, as to the temperature. The 
super-heating of the sun extends only to the depth 
of about 20 fathoms. Another cause of super-heating 
probably, the gulf-stream, extends to the depth of 
from 500 to 700 fathoms. After that the tempera- 
ture gradually sinks at the rate of about 0:2° for 
every 200 fathoms. This is probably the normal 
rate of decrease, any deviation being produced by 
some special cause—a warm or a@ cold current. 
Secondly, the aeration of the water. Mr. Hunter, 
who accompanied me as physicist, found the water 
from great depths to contain a large excess of car- 
bonic acid, and he found the water from all depths 
to contain a considerable proportion of dissolved 
organic matter; thus in every way bearing out 
the observations of Mr. W. L. Carpenter during 
the first cruise. Thirdly, Distribution of Life. Life 
extends to the greatest depths, and is represented 
by all the marine invertebrate groups. At 2,435 
fathoms we got a handsome dentalium, one or two 
crustaceans, several annelids and zephyrea, a very 
remarkable new crinoid, with a stem 4 inches long, 
—I am not prepared to say whether a mature form 
or a Pentacrinoid,—several star-fishes, two hydroid 
zoophytes, and many Foraminifera. Stillthe Fauna 
has a dwarfed and Arctic look. This is, doubtless, 
from the cold. At 800 to 900 fathoms, temperature 
40° Fahr. and upwards, the Fauna is rich, and is 
specially characterized by the great abundance of 
vitreous sponges, which seem to be nearly related 
to, if not identical with, the ventriculites of the 
chalk. This year’s work has produced many forms 
new to science and many new to the British Fauna. 
Among the most remarkable in the groups I have 
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been working at I may mention a very singular 
Echinoderm, representing a totally new group of 
the sub-kingdom,—a splendid new Ophiurid,— 
many specimens of Sars’s Rhizocrinus Loffotensis, 
—many vitreous sponges, including specimens of 
Aphrocallistes, Holtenia and Hyalonema,—a fine 
Solarium from the coast of Kerry, and many other 
things. As I am only writing in the interval of 
scaling the boiler, with no opportunity of going 
over the collections, you must accept this sketch. 
I trust to your contributing the Crustacea, which 
will be sent to you as soon as possible. I will write 
again from Lerwick.—Ever truly yours, WYVILLE 
THOMSON.” 

‘Man v. the Animals: being a Counter-Theory 
to Mr. Darwin’s as to the Origin of Species,’ by 
Archdeacon FREEMAN.—The author said that the 
question raised by Darwin was already an inter- 
national one. In England great names ranged 
themselves on either side; in France, De Quatre- 
fages, Langel and others disallow the theory; 
while, in Germany, Fritz Miiller and Fraeckel 
warmly espouse it. But what is wanted is a com- 
pact counter-theory, accounting for all the pheno- 
mena on which Darwin’s rests, while free from 
the difficulties which beset it. It is not enough to 
allege objections, however serious. Mr. Darwin 
confesses to them, but believes them to be not 
insuperable. Now, there is a very ancient view, 
entertained by Plato, and countenanced, to say the 
least, by Scripture, as to the process or order ac- 
cording to which the production of the world, the 
animal world included, took place in the Divine 
working. It is that certain ideals pre-existed, and 
that after these the creatures were formed. Man 
certainly was created after a pre-existing image, 
that of God himself. And of the higher animals, the 
lion, the ox, the eagle, we seem to be distinctly told 
that the ideal existed before in the form of the cheru- 
bim. And man is there exhibited as on a par with 
them, and they with him. Especially, it is said that 
they were, in certain respects, anthropomorphous. 
They all had the likeness of a man, and the face and 
the hands of a man (Ezekiel i. 5, 8,10). And their 
employment is described in the Revelations, iv. v. 
as that of conjointly glorifying God. Now, this 
mysterious representation only shadows forth with 
marvellous accuracy what science and observation 
teach us about the higher animals. They are an- 
thropomorphous; their organization, limbs, digita- 
tion, expression, intelligence, emotions, all are 
intensely human. But, whereas Darwin would 
account for this by supposing a common descent 
and slow graduation of the species with each other, 
we are thus helped to a widely different view. The 
purpose of all being to unite with man in glorifying 
God, whether by the exercise of common powers 
of action, feeling, and intelligence, or by aiding 
him, it is perfectly natural that they should have 
had impressed on them from the first a common 
type, both of bodily and mental organization. It is 
an ennobling badge of brotherhood between crea- 
tures serving in their degrees the same purpose. 
The sum is then, the species, or great orders how- 
ever, were created at once, as the Bible tells us, 


but with an affinity and uniformity of which a. 


very sufficient account can be given. And this 
view does not exclude, but welcomes, the observed 
phenomena of “natural selection,” considered as 
accounting for a certain degree of variation in the 
creatures. But it sternly defines that there are 
strict limits to that variation, that, as Mr. Ruskin 
says (‘Queen of the Air,’ 1869), “the species may 
mock us by deliberate imitation of each other.” 
‘The Difficulties of Darwinism,’ by the Rev. 
F, O. Morris.—This paper was read by one of the 
Secretaries of the Section, in the absence of the 
author, and contained an enumeration of many 


| facts which the author could not account for on 


the Darwinian hypothesis, but which Mr. Darwin 
himself and others have fully considered. 
‘Philosophical Objections to Darwinism and 
Evolution,’ by the Rev. Dr. M‘Cann.—After vari- 
ous preliminary remarks, Dr. M‘Cann said that 
Prof. Huxley acknowledged that, in the present 
creation at any rate, no intermediate link bridges 
over the gap between man and the apes. But, this 
being so, evolutionism must be false, even accord 
ing to Mr. Darwin himself. The hypothesis was 


also opposed to man’s progress, ignoring every in- 
ducement that could be urged to stimulate man 
to do the right and true. Prof. Huxley’s lecture 
‘On the Physical Basis of Life’ was severely 
handled, and considered to contain many untenable 
statements. He concluded by urging that evolu- 
tionism must be false on any supposition that 
may be adopted, and, consequently, ought to be 
rejected. 

Prof. Hux.ey disclaimed any desire for contro- 
versy, but felt called upon to say something, as he 
had been personally alluded to. He would not 
notice the second paper (that of Mr. Morris), since 
it was a mere repetition of objections which had 
been answered over and over again. It was one of 
the most annoying things to which men of science 
were subjected to be called upon incessantly to 
reply to arguments which had been completely 
shelved. With regard to Dr. M‘Cann’s paper, he 
would make some observations. He did not under- 
stand that “brotherly love” which seemed to him 
so often to be the synonym of a very different kind 
of emotion. He sometimes thought it not impro- 
bable that Abel was the first man of science and 
Cain the first theologian. Dr. M‘Cann had come 
forward in the name of philosophy, but he (Prof. 
Huxley) protested, in the name of philosophy, 
against such shallow pseudo-philosophy as that 
which they had just heard. The view for which 
Dr. M‘Cann had endeavoured to make him respon- 
sible was really that of the excellent and pious 
Bishop Berkeley, of Cloyne. Dr. M‘Cann had 
started with the veracity of consciousness. Now, 
the formula of Descartes had been long ago ex- 
ploded, as the author should have known. It was 
an entire fallacy in the way in which Dr. M‘Cann 
had used it. A man may be conscious of a feeling 
that he calls brotherly love—so far the affirmation 
of consciousness may be trusted ; but that it is really 
‘brotherly love” is another question altogether. 
A single object, such as a marble, may be made, 
when applied to the fingers crossed one over the 
other, to give the impression of two objects. If 
the affirmation of consciousness were true in Dr. 
M‘Cann’s sense, it would be true that there were 
two objects, and not one only. Mr. Morris had 
caricatured Darwin’s hypothesis, but Dr. M‘Cann 
had not done this, for it was necessary to under- 
stand a matter before you could caricature it. Prof. 
Huxley had recently published a paper (his reply 
to Mr. Congreve on Comte’s Philosophy), for 
which his friends told him he ought to receive the 
highest rewards the Church had to bestow. Dr. 
M‘Cann ought to have been acquainted with that 
paper when he made the charges he had made. In 
that paper he had stated that he considered the 
| question for and against free-will as a balanced 
one at the present time, and one which would pro- 
bably always remain so. It was not right under 
those circumstances to call him a necessitarian or 
a materialist. The first paper, that by the Arch- 
deacon, was a great contrast, from its honesty and 
the manner which characterized it. He had been 
delighted to hear the Archdeacon, for his way of 
looking at things was so novel that he should have 
to make quite a new pigeon-hole in his classification 
of men for his special reception. He had generally 
found that theologians hang on to certain dogmas or 
| doctrines till their fingers are burnt, and then, let- 

ting go, say it is of no importance, or was not meant 
in the sense which they have been contending for. 
Now, the Archdeacon did not do this, but was 
honest and consistent. As to his theory of the che- 
rubim, it was essentially the same as the Platonic 
doctrine of Archetype, which has been advo- 
cated by Owen and Agassiz. He had had great 
pleasure in listening to the Archdeacon, though he 
need not say that he totally dissented from his 
views.—At the close of the discussion the PREsI- 
DENT said that not any one of the three authors 
had shown any knowledge of what the Darwinian 
theory really was. The general notion that it taught 
| that man was descended from the apes was quite 
false, since it did nothing of the kind. 
MONDAY. 

The Section met in one room, for the purpose of 
hearing papers relating to ethnological subjects. 

‘On the Primitive Condition of Man,’ by Sir J. 

Lussock, Bart.— The author said it would be 
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remembered that he read a paper at the Dundee 
Meeting ‘On the Origin of Civilization and Primi- 
tive Condition of Man,’ in answer to opinions and 

ments which had been brought forward by the 
late Archbishop of Dublin. The Duke of Argyll 
had replied to him in a paper in Good Words, which 
had since been collected into a volume, entitled 
‘Speculations on the Primeval Condition of Man,’ 
which had obtained a great circulation. In that 
paper the Duke of Argyll had misunderstood some 
of his (Sir J. Lubbock’s) views, and he was anxious, 
to present a few remarks in reply. The Duke of 
Argyll had also attacked Prof. Huxley for pro- 
posing to place man and the quadrumana in one 
order of mammalia, and considers that though this 
course would be justified if we considered merely 
the anatomical characters, it is precluded by the 
difference in intellectual power. Sir John pointed 
out that this is a dangerous argument, since if 
man is to form an order by himself on account of 
his mental superiority, it will be impossible any 
longer to maintain the unity of the human species, 
since we must allow a proportionate weight to the 
immense differences existing between different races 
of men. Sir John congratulated himself that the 
Duke, though maintaining Whately’s theory as to 
the primitive condition of man, abandoned the 
arguments on which, in the opinion of that emi- 
nent logician, that theory mainly rested. He then 
defended himself against the Duke’s criticism, that 
he looked on all brutal customs as primeval; and 
pointed out that the Duke misunderstood his argu- 
ment, which was that a definite sequence of habits 
and ideas might be traced, and that certain cus- 
toms still lingering in civilized communities tell 
a tale of former barbarism, rather, however, on ac- 
count of their simplicity than of their brutality. 
The Duke’s theory that savages are ‘‘ mere outcasts 
of the human race” was then criticized as incom- 
patible with the immense area until lately occupied 
by tribes in a state of barbarism, and it was shown 
that the Brazilians, occupying a rich and fertile 
country, were lower than the Esquimaux tribes 
on the shores of the icy sea. In old times, as now, 
settlers of new countries were, in Sir John’s opinion, 
not ‘‘ mere outcasts,” but men of energy and enter- 
prise. The Duke had asserted that “ all Sir John’s 
facts when properly understood, told against him,” 
which he endeavoured to prove by giving three 
instances, taken, however, by a curious oversight, 
not from Sir John’s Memoir on the Primitive Con- 
dition of Man, but from a different work. Sir John, 
showed that these cases did not really tell against 
his view. For instance, the Duke maintained that 
the Tasmanians, who had no boats when discovered, 
must originally have possessed some, ‘‘ because they 
could not have walked over the sea,” but the same 
argument would apply to the kangaroo, the echidna, 
and other animals which inhabit both Australia 
and Tasmania, and whose presence proves a former 
land connexion between these two countries. The 
Duke, though admitting the antiquity of man, did 
not appreciate the geological changes which have 
taken place during the human period. The only 
other case which he quotes is that of the Esqui- 
maux, who had no weapons, nor any idea of war. 
The Duke’s comment is as follows:—‘‘ No wonder, 
poor people! They had been driven into regions 
where no stronger race could desire to follow them. 
But that the fathers had once known what war and 
violence meant, there is no more conclusive proof 
than the dwelling-place of their children.” It is, 
perhaps, natural that the head of a great Highland 
clan should regard with pity a people who, having 
once known what war and violence meant,” have 
no longer any neighbours to pillage or to fight ; but 
a Lowlander can hardly be expected seriously to 
regard such a change as one calculated to excite 
pity, or as any evidence of degradation. The use of 
flint for sacrificial purposes long after the introduc- 
tion of metal, Sir John said, seemed to be a good 


was probably their primitive condition, because it 


possessed a religion would ever entirely lose it. It 
is hardly necessary to explain to any one that he 
had not intended to question the possibility of a 
change in, but a total loss of, religion. This argu- 
ment filled the Duke with “much astonishment.” 
“Surely,” he says, “if there is one fact more cer- 
tain than another in respect to the nature of man, 


the existence merely of some impressions of powers 
invisible and supernatural,—even this, we know, 
can not only be lost, but be scornfully disavowed by 
men who are highly civilized.” Yet, in the very 
same page, with that curious tendency to self-con- 
tradiction of which several instances have been 
already given, the Duke goes on to say, ‘‘the most 
cruel and savage customs in the world are the direct 
effect of its ‘religions.’ And if men could drop 
religions when they would, or if they could even 
form the wish to get rid of those which sit like a 
nightmare on their life, there would be many more 


to be. But religions can neither be put on nor cast 
off like garments, according to their utility, or ac- 
cording to their beauty, or according to their power 
of comforting.” With this Sir John entirely agreed. 
Man can no more voluntarily abandon or change 
the articles of his religious creed than he can make 
one hair black or white, or add one cubit to his 
stature. He would not deny that there may be 
exceptional cases of intellectual men entirely devoid 


who are highly civilized habitually, or frequently, 
lose and scornfully disavow religion, Sir John could 
only say that he should adopt such an opinion with 
difficulty and regret. The Duke of Argyll would 
not, he felt sure, confuse a desire for reformation 
with the scornful disavowal of religion as a whole. 
If there is ‘‘ one fact more certain than another in 
respect to the nature of man,” Sir John would have 
considered it to be the gradual diffusion of religious 
light and of nobler conceptions as to the nature of 
God, The lowest savages have no idea of a Deity 
at all. Those slightly more advanced regard him as 
an enemy to be dreaded, but who may be resisted 
with a fair prospect of success, who may be 
cheated by the cunning and defied by the strong. 
Thus the natives of the Nicobar Islands endeavour 
to terrify the Deity by scarecrows, and the negro 
beats his fetish if his prayers are not granted. 
As tribes advance in civilization their deities 
advance in dignity, but their power is still limited ; 
one governs the sea, another the land; one 
reigns over the plains, another among the moun- 
tains. The most powerful are vindictive, cruel and 
unjust; they require humiliating ceremonies and 
bloody sacrifices. But few races have arrived at 
the conception of an omnipotent and beneficent 
Deity. In conclusion Sir John pointed out the 
remarkable similarity between savages and chil- 
dren, observing that in our own homes we might 
trace up the gradual progress of civilization, for 
that the history of the individual was an epitome 
of that of the race. It explains the capricious treat- 
ment which single white men have received from 
savage potentates ; how they have been alternately 
petted and ill-treated, at one time loaded with the 
best of everything, at another neglected or put to 
death. Children and savages love toys and pets. 
He particularly instanced the rattle which was 
used by some savages as an emblem of authority. 
Tossing half-pence as dice, again, which used to be 
a sacred and solemn mode of consulting the oracles, 
is now a mere game for children. So again, the 











case of what Mr. Tylor has aptly called “ survival.” | 


So also is the method of obtaining fire. The Brah- 
min will not use ordinary fire for sacred purposes; 
he continues the old way of obtaining it by friction 
with a wooden drill, one Brahmin pulling the thong 
backwards and forwards while another watches to 
catch the sacred spark. Sir John had in his former 
paper referred to the non-existence of religion 


doll is a hybrid between the baby and the fetish, 
and exhibiting the contradictory character of its 
parents, becomes singularly unintelligible to grown- 
up people. Mr. Tylor has pointed out other illustra- 
tions of this argument. Better understood, it might 
have saved us many national misfortunes, from the 
loss of Capt. Cook down to the Abyssinian war. 
It has also a direct bearing on the subject of the 
present discussion. The opinion is rapidly gaining 
ground among naturalists, that the development of 


| the individual is an epitome of that of the species: 


among certain savage races, and argued that this 


| 


is difficult to believe that a people which had once facts are on record which render it, to say the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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a conclusion which, if fully borne out, will evi- 
dently prove most instructive. Already many 





least, highly probable. Birds of the same genus, or 
of closely-allied genera, which when mature differ 
much in colour are often very similar when young, 
The young of the lion and the puma are often 
striped, and foetal whales have teeth. Leidy has 
shown that the milk teeth of the genus Equus 


| resemble the permanent teeth of Anchitherium, 
it is that he is capable of losing religious knowledge, | 


of ceasing to believe in religious truth, and of falling | 
away from religious duty. If by ‘religion’ is meant | 


while the milk teeth of Anchitherium again ap- 
proximate to the dental system of Merychippus. 
Rutimeyer, while calling attention to this interest- 


| ing observation, adds that the milk teeth of Equus 
| caballus in the same way, and still more those 


of Equus fossilis, resemble the permanent teeth of 
Hipparion. Agassiz, according to Darwin, regards it 


| as a ‘law of nature,” that the young state of each 


species and group resembles older forms of the 


| same group; and Darwin himself says that “in 


nations without a ‘religion’ than there are found | 


of religion; but if the Duke meant to say that men | 





two or more groups of animals, however much 
they may at first differ from each other in struc- 
ture and habits, if they pass through closely simi- 
lar embryonic stages, we may feel almost assured 
that they have descended from the same parent 
form, and are therefore closely related.” So also 
Mr. Herbert Spencer says—‘‘ Each organism exhi- 
bits within a short space of time a series of changes 
which, when supposed to occupy a period indefi- 
nitely great, and to go on in various ways instead 
of one way, gives us a tolerably clear conception 
of organic evolution in general.” It may be said 
that this argument involves the acceptance of the 
Darwinian hypothesis; this would, however, be a 
mistake. The objection might, indeed, be tenable 
if men belonged to different species, but it cannot 
fairly be urged by those who regard all mankind 
as descended from common ancestors ; and, in fact, 
it is strongly held by Agassiz, one of Mr. Dar- 
win’s most uncompromising opponents. Regarded 
from this point of view, the similarity existing 
between savages and children assumes a singular 
importance, and becomes almost conclusive as 
regards the question now at issue. Sir John would 
confess that, after giving the arguments of the 
Duke of Argyll his attentive consideration, he 
could see no reason to adopt his melancholy con- 
clusion; but he remained persuaded that the past 
history of man had, on the whole, been one of 
progress, and that in looking forward to the future 
we are justified in doing so with confidence and 
with hope. 

Sir G. Grey said that he hardly knew what 
“ civilization” meant, or what “barbarism ” meant. 
Living recently in London, near the Royal Palace, 
in the heart of the most civilized nation, at the 
back of the house in which he resided he had 
witnessed scenes of barbarism and heard language 
the like of which he had not seen or heard in any 
savage race upon the earth. With him civilization 
was inseparable from religion. Regarding civili- 
zation as the development of religious feeling, and 
the knowledge of man’s duty to his fellow man, he 
believed that no savage nation had ever attained 
to that knowledge of itself. The highest state of 
civilization was the highest development of Chris- 
tianity. He had been much amongst savages, but 
had never seen any tendency in them to advance 
in the civilization of which he had spoken, or in 
the arts that were beneficial to mankind generally. 
The laws and institutions of the savages, which he 
had studied, contained in themselves a tendency 
to perpetuate barbarous manners and customs; 
and he always believed that the greatest evil that 
could befall man would be for him to sink from 
the knowledge of that virtue and those religious 
truths to which he had referred.— Messrs. WALLACE, 
Evans, Tristram, Howorts and Dr. Buanc took 
part in the discussion.—Sir W. James pointed out 
that Dr. Temple had taken a similar view to Sir 
John Lubbeck’s. He also drew an interesting 
parallel between old age and excessive civilization. 

‘On the Age of the Human Remains in the 
Cave of Cro-Magnon, in the Valley of the Véztre,’ 
by Dr. P. M. Duncan. 

‘On Flint Implements of Paleolithic Age from 
the Gravels of Ealing and Acton,’ by Col. L. Fox. 

‘On the Discovery of a Crannog in South Wales, 
by the Rey. E. N. DumsBxeron, 
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On the so-called “ Petrified Human Eyes” 
from the Graves at Arica, Peru,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
A. Home. 





Section E.—GEOGRAPHY. 
FRIDAY. 

‘On the Runn of Cutch and the Countries be- 
tween Rajpootana and Sind,’ by Sir BarTLe Frere. 
—The author stated that little had been recorded 
regarding this singular tract of country, which he 
had visited in the exercise of his official duties. 
It formed a great belt, presenting extraordinary 
physical features, lying between India Proper and 
the Indus. It had neither mountain ranges nor 
river systems; nor could it be called a plain, for it 
is ridged into sand-hills; nor desert, for it is every- 
where inhabited, in parts supporting a considerable 
fixed population and numerous herds of cattle. 
The term ‘‘ Pampas,” or “Savannah,” would im- 
perfectly describe it. The length of the district, 
N.E. to S.W.—from the point where numerous 
streams, descending from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya between the Sutlej and the Jumna, flow 
towards it and lose themselves in its sands, to the 
hills of Cutch,—was about 600 miles; its breadth 
was about 150 miles; the total area was somewhat 
larger than that of Great Britain. The North- 
Easterly part was termed the “Thurr,”—a plain 
diversified by sand-hills or ridges and waves of 
sand, varying from 60 to 200 feet in height, not 
uniform in direction and not lying in the direction 


of the wind. The appearance of this country was | 


most singular, reminding the traveller of the ocean, 


with billows formed of sand. Next to this was the | 


“ Put,” alluvial plains formed of hard soil and 
adapted to cultivation. Throughout the “ Put” 
could be seen traces of ancient canals and ruins of 
cities. Lastly, the portion nearer the Indian Ocean 
and separated from it by the crescent-shaped, ele- 
vated territory of Cutch was the “ Runn.” This 
was neither a morass nor a swamp, but a vast level 
plain, with a surface so firm that the feet of camels 
traversing it scarcely left an imprint on the soil. 


Its length was about 150 miles, but, if outlying | 


areas were included, it would be 300 miles, to the 
shores of the Cambay Gulf. The Runn was nearly 
adead level, rising slightly in its centre; heavy 
rains covered it only transiently with a thin film 
of water which found no drainage outlet, but re- 
mained until it evaporated, and becoming salt 
through the intensely saline nature of the surface. 
It was totally destitute of landmarks, and travel- 
lers guided themselves only by the stars, and, on 
approaching Cutch, by a fire, kindled on the top 
of a hill, the lighting and care of which was the 
self-imposed duty of a family living near the spot. 
Notwithstanding all precautions, however, travel- 
lers were sometimes lost on the plain and perished 


miserably. The whole country was subject to earth- | 


quakes, most of which were only slight vibrations, 
and it was to the action of these vibrations that 
the author ascribed the peculiar configuration of 
the country. Sometimes small crateriform pits 
would be formed in the sandy soil, which subse- 
quently became obliterated, the sandy particles re- 
arranging themselves and the perfectly level surface 
again resumed. The more elevated district around 
showed evidences of severer shocks and the remains 
of ruined cities, some, as Brahminabad, being of 
great extent, testified to their violence. To these 
shocks were due the elevated ridges which consti- 
tuted so singular a feature; these, in the opinion 
of the author, being folds produced by earthquake 
waves that had not again subsided like other parts 
of the surface. The Kunn is periodically inundated 


by the waters of the Indian Ocean, at the height | 


of the South-West Monsoon and at high tides; 
several rivers also discharge themselves into it on 


the eastern side, but the water reaches the depth | 
of only a few feet. During the dry season the effects | 
of mirage were most extraordinary, the skeletons of | 


camels perished in the traversal presenting a decep- 
tive resemblance to a magnificent city with its 
palaces and towers. This frequent phenomenon had 
given rise to a myth related by the inhabitants, to 


the effect that a pious king once obtained, as the | 
result of his prayers, the favour of the translation | 


of his city to heaven, but on the discovery, after 
the upward journey was commenced, of a jackass 


concealed in the buildings, the favour was revoked, 
| and the proud city remained ever afterwards fixed 
| in mid-heavens, 

‘On the Latitude of Samarcand,’ by M. NicHoLas 
| DE Kuanikor.—Twenty-six years ago (September, 
| 1841), the author visited Samarcand, being, next 
j* his companion, Lebmann, the first European 
| Who had seen the famous capital of Tamerlane 
| Since 1404, when, in the same month of September, 
| Gonzales Clavijo, envoy of Henry the Eighth, of 
| Castille, entered the city. Exhausted by the heat 
| and covered with dust, M. de Khanikof reached 
| the summit of an elevation, on the road from Bok- 
hara, where he first beheld the place he had been 
permitted to visit, as member of a mining com- 
mission, invited by the Khan of Bokhara. M. de 
Khanikof was not able himself to fix the longitude 
or latitude of Samarcand. But M. Struve, who 
visited Samarcand on a scientific mission in 1868, 
has verified the latitude of the city at 39° 38 45", 
and the longitude 64° 38’ 12" east of Paris. 

‘On Central Asia,’ by M. pe TcntHaTcHEF.—The 
author introduced the subject of Central Asia at 
the present meeting chiefly because it had become 
one of great interest and importance to the British 
public, and he hoped that the exposition of the 
geography of this region on which he was engaged, 
| with the aid of the results of recent explorations, 
| would tend. to dispel gloomy forebodings. How 
| could a large army with heavy artillery support a 
| march of two or three months through a cloud- 
land amid eternal snows, and descend, after so 
| exhausting a performance, to the plains of India to 
defeat the English troops? Trustworthy accounts 
proved positively that even in the probable case of 
all Turkestan becoming a Russian province it would 
require two or three months’ march over snow-clad 
desert mountains, whatever might be taken as 
| the starting-point, before a Russian army reached 
the Punjaub. M. Quatremtre had endeavoured to 
prove that the lofty mountains which form the 
northern boundary of Cashmere, and which have 
hitherto been believed never to have afforded a 
passage to an army, have been traversed more than 
once by considerable armies as late as the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. But what did such facts 
prove? Only that these armies conducted by 
Eastern generals and directed against [Eustern 
| populations could march and succeed as Alexander 

the Great and the Mongol conquerors had done. 

It is forgotten that the conditions differed greatly 
now from those of ancient times. Those former 
| conquerors were not encumbered with heavy 
| artillery trains, and had a vast superiority over 
| the enemies whom they had to encounter, two 
|advantages which a Russian army would not 
enjoy if they proposed the invasion of India. 
| Difficulties in a march over mountains might be 
overcome as they were by the British army in the 
invasion of Abyssinia; but the result might have 
been different had they had a powerful European 
nation opposed to them instead of Theodore. The 
high political and commercial significance of the 
Valley of the Jaxartes (now taken possession of 
by Russia) did not escape the notice of Alexander 
the Great, who founded a city on the banks of the 
river which was perfectly well known in the time 
of Pliny as “ Alexandria, in ultimis Sogdianorum 
finibus,” but which did not attain the importance 
calculated upon, being now the small town of 
Kodjend, scarcely known to European geogra- 
phers. It now belongs to Russia, and may yet 
become a great emporium of commerce on the 
highway between Europe, Central Asia, and India. 
Thus may the successors of Peter the Great become 
the executors of a legacy bequeathed to them by 
Alexander the Great, whose mysterious testament 
has remained sealed up for more than 2,000 years. 

‘On the Encroachment of the Sea on Exmouth 
Warren,’ by Mr. G. Pzacock.—According to the 
author, the Warren, or natural barrier of the har- 

bour at the mouth of the Exe, is gradually wasting 
away by the action of the sea, combined with 
causes which he believed might have been pre- 
vented. The “Exe Bight” runs the danger of 
being no longer a harbour, but of becoming con- 
verted into a dangerous bay of shoals. 

| €On the Kitai and Kara Kitai,’ by Dr. Gustav 
, OpreRt.—The author deseribed the Kitai, a people 











who once ruled over Central Asia and China, but 
whose descendants now live in an humble condition 
in the Russian Government of Derbend, near the 
Caspian and in the Siberian district of Ili, or 
Kuldja. They are a very industrious race, living 
in Derbend mostly as husbandmen, and in Kuldja 
as clever artisans. The author went into some 
details to establish the identity of Yelintashe with 
Prester John of medieval writers. 

‘ Notes on the Runn of Cutch,’ by Capt. C. Dopp. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 
SATURDAY. 

‘On the Examination Subjects for Admission into 
the College for Women at Hitchin,’ by Mr. J. 
HeErwoop.—The institution is designed to hold in 
relation to girls’ school and home teaching a posi- 
tion analogous to that occupied by the universities 
towards the public schools for boys. It is proposed 
to raise the sum required for building and pre- 
liminary expenses by public subscription and by 
the sale of a limited number of presentations. The 
building had been provided, the students’ fees will 
be fixed on such a scale as to secure that the insti- 
tution shall be self-supporting. At an examination 
held at the University of London in July last, 
twelve ladies out of seventeen passed; and the 
college will be opened, under the direction of Mrs. 
Manning, on October 16th next. The whole course 
will occupy three years. There will be three terms 
a year, the charge for board, lodging, and instruc- 
tion will be 351. per term, paid in advance. Efforts 
will be made to obtain for the students admission 
to the examinations for degrees of the University 
of Cambridge, and generally to place the college 
in connexion with that University. Religious in- 
struction and services in accordance with the 
principles of the Church of England, but the atten- 
dance of students to them is not enforced. 

‘On the Method of Teaching Physical Science,’ 
by the Rev. W. Tuckwety.—Mr. Tuckwell set 
forth the leading subjects to be taught, viz., experi- 
mental mechanics, chemistry, physiology and sys- 
tematic botany. But this last depended on the 
period to which school education was protracted. 
The time to be given to science should not be less 
than three hours a week ; at this rate two years 
might be given to Mechanics, two years to Chemis- 
try, one year to Botany, while the rest, if any 
remained, would be free for Physiology. Mr. Tuck- 
well recommended that every school professing to 
teach science systematically should have a museum; 
in the playground there should be a botanic 
garden. 

Miss Becker felt pain at the omission in the 
paper of all reference to the education of girls on 
this subject. And looking round at the meeting of 
the British Association, with all its eminent men, 
she thought that it was attended with a sort of 
ghost, for she believed that if the women had had 
the same advantages held out to them, there would 
have been now present an eminent woman for 
every eminent man. The power of teaching was 
a natural gift, and as the gift was possessed in a 
greater degree by women the nation ought to take 
advantage of it.—The Rev. J. INGLE was sure that 
as a rule women were infinitely better teachers than 
men. He denied that universality and thorough- 
ness could go together. Better learn a few things 
well, said Mr. Ingle, than many things indifferently. 
Better know one language well than three languages 
ill.—Sir J. Bowrine enforced the importance of 
teaching modern languages. Missionaries, he said, 
were often in a lamentable position—they were 
covered with shame and confusion of face, because, 
from their ignorance of language, it was impossible 
that they could carry on controversy on equal 
terms with their opponents.—Mr. AcLAND doubted 
whether any system of lessons you could devise 
would supply all the requisite training for boys. 
Mr. Acland spoke of the advantage of rendering 
lessons attractive-—Mr. Brpper recommended a 
variety in instruction.—Mr. Vivian submitted 
that sufficient value was not attached to what was 
ordinarily called ‘superficial science.” Without 
superficial knowledge it was impossible to give any 
knowledge at all, and in support of this view Mr. 
Vivian cited a remark of the late Lord Palmerston 
made on the opening of the Hartley Institute. His 
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experience, said his Lordship, was that the most 
isolated facts had a tendency to aggregate. Mr. 
Vivian regretted the widely-extended feeling 


against a smattering of education in science and | 


‘Some Statistics of the National Educational | 


League,’ by Mr. J. CoLLines. 


¢ Some Statistics of Railways in their relation to | 
the Public,’ by Mr. R. Bkanpon.—Mr. Brandon | 
showed that the returns made for railway invest- | 
ments had not been such as might have been | 


expected from capital laid out, and that the public 
had every reason to complain of the present rail- 
way system. He suggested that it could only be 
accomplished by uniting all the railways under 
one general management, to form them into a 


separate branch of the public service. Mr. Brandon | 
contended that a passenger should be enabled to 
travel one journey, of any distance, in a given | 


direction for a sum little more than nominal. In 


1868, 310,150,915 passengers travelled on the rail- 


Ways, paying an average fare of 114d. to 114d. 
Six times the number of passengers could be 
carried for a very small (if any) additional expense ; 
and if a universal fare of 3d. was charged for any 
distance for each person, at a very moderate com- 
putation, six times the present number would 
travel, and would produce 23,261,318/., being 
8,536,516. in excess of the receipts of 1865 from 
passengers only. This calculation was made sup- 
posing that each person pays only a 3d. fare; but 
he would divide them into three classes as now, 
and fix the fares for any distance at the following 
rates: first class, 1s.; second, 6d.; third, 3d. For 
such first-class passengers who would pay 10/. and 
51. annually in addition for such distinction should 
travel in carriages provided exclusively for them. 
He proposed that separate lines should be con- 
structed for the goods and passenger services ; and 
he would make passengers pay for all luggage that 
had to be placed in the van, which would largely 
increase the revenue. There would be, no doubt, 
many who would say that the idea of carrying 
a passenger from London to Edinburgh for 3d. 
is preposterous, but they must remember that it 
was not until Sir Rowland Hill had shown its 
feasibility that any one thought it was reasonable 
to take a letter from London to Edinburgh for the 
same charge as from London to Richmond. Under 
the most adverse circumstances, for instance, that 
by his plan not one more passenger was induced to 
travel, there would still be a gain to the railways 
of 2,000,0002. a year. In conclusion, he showed 
that the scheme would have a beneficial effect on 
the labour markets in enabling a working-man to 
remove at once to the district where his skill is in 
demand, and would thus tend to equalize the value 
of labour in the country. 

‘Contributions to Vital Statistics,’ by Dr. J. 
Stark. 

‘Vital Statistics of Bombay,’ by Mr. P. M. 
Talt. 

‘On Naval Finance,’ by Mr. R. Matn.—The 
object of this paper was to show how the cost of 
the Navy had increased in the last twenty years. 
During the last twenty years the naval system 
of this country had undergone no great change, 
though considerable changes had been introduced 
both into the construction of men-of-war and the 
manning of the Navy. These changes had greatly 
increased naval expenditure; but, in addition, the 
Navy was much larger now than it was twenty 
years ago. In that period a Naval Reserve had 
been added, a Channel squadron maintained, the 
Coast-Guard transferred from the Customs to the 
Navy, and the force of men kept in permanent 
reserve at the different ports, to man ships imme- 
diately they were commissioned, considerably in- 
creased. These additions to the material strength 
of the Navy amounted alone to nearly two millions 
sterling; and, by cutting any of them off, a great 
reduction could certainly be effected. But these 
additions had been made at the express demand 
of the country, to meet needs which existed as 
much now as twenty years ago. Then several 
alterations, of an expensive character, had been 
made, which had increased the cost of the Navy, 
since 1849, by about 1,700,0007. These were the 
increase of pay to nearly every class of officers and 


seamen, which had been carried to such an extent , 


| that every officer cost, on an average, about 60/. 
@ year more now than in 1849, and every seaman 
more than 10/. Food was dearer now than then, 
| and was better in quality, and more liberally 
bestowed ; so that, while the average cost of each 
| man for provisions, &c. was 14/. 10s. in 1849, it 
was now 18/. In addition to these expensive alter- 
ations were the improvements in the dockyards 
and in administration generally. It was difficult 
to see how any very extensive reductions could 
be made in this branch of expenditure unless the 
Navy was reduced to a much smaller size than it 
was twenty yearsago. Itis, however, in this branch 
that the present reductions have been chiefly 
carried out; but it has required a public spirit 
and determination of no ordinary character in the 
present Board of Admiralty to effect here a reduc- 
tion of even 100,000/. Lastly, the increased use 
| of steam in the Navy and the substitution of iron 
for wooden men-of-war have increased the cost of 
the Navy now as compared with 1849 by 800,000/. 
| Thus, altogether, the increased cost of the Navy 
}in 1868 as compared with 1849, which is about 
four millions and a half sterling, has been accounted 


or. 

‘On the Want of Statistics on the Question of 
Mixed Races,’ by Dr. Hype Cuarke. 

‘On the Rapidity of Human Thought,’ by Dr. 
HyYpbE CLARKE. 

‘On the Distinction between Rent and Land 
Tax in India,’ by Dr. Hype CLarKeE. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Pressure of Taxation upon Real Pro- 
perty,’ by Mr. F. Purpay.—The writer showed that 
taking both imperial taxes and local rates incident 
upon real property in England and Wales, the 
annual amount, according to the latest and fullest 
official returns, was now upwards of 23,000,000/. ; 
local taxation contributing 16,700,0002. and impe- 
rial taxation contributing 6,400,000/. The gross 
value of real property assessed to the property-tax 
under Schedule A. was, in 1867-68, the year for 
which the taxation is taken for the purposes of the 
paper, 145,399,000/.; the nett value on the sum 


136,135,000. On these values the rate in the pound 
for imperial and local taxes together would be 3s. 2}. 
and 3s. 43d. respectively. It was then shown that, 
notwithstanding the great and constantly increas- 
ing pressure of taxation upon real property, the 
growth in the quantity and value of that descrip- 
tion of wealth had been enormous. Between 1815 
and 1865 the development of real property other 
than land was equal to 400 per cent. very nearly ; 
while the increase, in land taken by itself was 28 
per cent. During the same interval of fifty years 
the progress in the income of trades and professions 
had been excessive, as the returns for 1865 repre- 
sent more than threefold the sum scheduled in 1815. 
Fully half of the local taxes are raised to defray 
charges consequent upon the existence of crime 
and pauperism. The larger part of the residue, if 
judiciously administered, must be regarded in the 
light of a beneficial investment for the properties 
rated. 

‘On Local Taxation in Ireland,’ by Dr. W. N. 
HANCOCK. 

‘On the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer,’ 
by Mr. W. Bottey.—The author said that he was 
continually reminded of the necessity of compulsory 
education. In the matter of education Scotland was 
better off than England ; and while only one-third 
in the English army could read and write, 99 in 
100 in Prussia could do so, 199 in 200 in Saxony, 
and all in Switzerland. America, Switzerland and 
Prussia were, he said, examples of the advantages 
of the compulsory system. Coming to the earnings 
of labourers, Mr. Botley said the average wages of 
day labourers throughout England is said to be 
12s. 6d. per week. To this must be added, in the case 
of carters and shepherds, the cottage and garden 
free ; but piece-work, such as wheat-hoeing, grass- 
mowing, sheep-shearing, &c., taking the mean at 
15s., and adding 20 per cent. as the earnings of his 
wife and children, the gross income will be 18s. per 
week for a man, wife, and three children, to pay rent, 
buy fuel, food and clothing. Coming to the second 





on which the income-tax was actually laid being | 


part of his subject, drainage, reclamation of waste | 


lands, higher cultivation, game laws and leases, Mr, 
Botley pointed out the advantage of drainage, both 
on account of its sanitary benefit and increased 
production. The tenant should stipulate as to the 
game, hedgerows, &c.; also as to the lease. Ag 
regards the game laws, he said, “So demoralizing 
has their operation been on the agricultural labourer, 
that they are all but universally condemned, to say 
nothing of the thousands of acres of corn devastated, 
and whereon ‘the mower filleth not his hand, neither 
he that bindeth up the sheaves his bosom.’ ” He 
had seen a twenty-acre field of wheat so eaten up 
and poisoned by rabbits and hares that the yield 
was scarcely eight bushels per acre, when, from 
the excellent cultivation, it ought to have yielded 
forty. What farmer could stand against such results 
as these? he asked. With respect to leases, he had 
never heard any argument to alter his opinion in 
favour of a lease. 

In the discussion which followed, Prof. T. RocErs 
said that he did not think the remedy of emi- 
gration was likely to meet the case. He thought 
that farmers would find it advantageousto give their 
labourers better wages: the latter would then have 
better food and grow stronger, and consequently 
be able to do mere work.—-Mr. J. Daw said that 
as to teaching, it was no use shooting above the 
heads of the people; if the labourers were taught 
at all, let them be taught “the three R’s,’’ and the 
fact that there was a parish out of their own division. 
As to making landowners build cottages, give higher 
wages, and so on, compulsion would not answer— 
it must be shown that it was their interest to do 
so.—Earl Netson spoke on the importance of cul- 
tivating among the labourers a feeling of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance.—Mr. A. H. A. HamMILTon 
observed that the labourer in the country had many 
advantages not possessed by the town labourer ; 
fresh air, pure water, &c.—Canon GIRDLESTONE 
admitted that there were many liberal landowners, 
and that in those exceptional cases the labourers 
were well treated.—Earl Fortescue remarked that 
in Devonshire the agricultural labourer had a less 
number of hours’ work than those in other counties. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On Assisted Emigration,’ by Dr. R. Manyn.— 
The author strongly recommended Natal as afford- 
ing a fine field for emigrants. 

‘On the Economic Progress of New Zealand,’ 
by Mr. A. Hamimton.—The author advocated the 
maintenance of sovereign relations between British 
Colonies and the Home Government, and con- 
demned the recent Colonial policy of the British 
Government. 

‘On Municipal Government for Canadian Indian 
Reserves,’ by Mr. J. Heywoop.—The object of 
the paper is shown by some remarks addressed by 
Miss Nightingale to the writer. Miss Nightingale 
takes great interest in the well-being of the abori- 
gines in the British Colonies, and on hearing from 
the author of this paper that a system of municipal 
government was intended for the Canadian Indians, 
that distinguished lady thus expressed herself in 
approbation of the proposed mode of advancing 
Indian civilization : ‘‘ How much I should rejoice 
to learn that the very sensible way of civilizing 
the Indians which you mention has succeeded. 
To turn their power of self-government to purposes 
of civilization and progress is certainly the true 
way of improving them.” 

A discussion on the three papers followed. In 
the course of it very opposite views were expressed 
as to the policy of the British Government throw- 
ing off the Colonies. 

‘On Prison Laws as Associated with Prison 
Discipline,’ by Sir J. Bowrina. 

‘On our National Accounts,’ by Mr. F. P. FEL- 
LOWES.—This paper pointed out that with several 
departments there were three great classes of ac- 
counts, and that unification would be a great im- 
provement. The paper recognized the labours of 
Sir J. Bowring, Sir H. Parnell, Mr. Childers and 
Mr. Stansfeld in improving our accounts, and urged 
that it was of national importance that a thoroughly 
good scheme should be introduced to give the House 
a greater check on expenditure. 

‘On the Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature and Art,’ by Sir J. 
Bowrina. 
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‘On the General Mortality in the Town and 
Rural Districts of Scotland,’ by Dr. J. Stark. 
WEDNESDAY. 
‘ Statistics of Invention, Illustrating the Policy 
of a Patent Law,’ by Mr. H. Dircks. 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

‘Interim Report of the Committee on Agricul- 
tural Machinery,’ by Prof. RANKINE. 

‘Interim Report of the Committee on the Laws 
governing the Flow and Action of Water containing 
Solid Matter in Suspension,’ by Prof. RANKINE. 

‘On the Laws determining the Fracture of Ma- 
terials when sudden Changes of Thickness take 
place,’ by Mr. F. J. BRAMWELL. 

Mr. J. F. Bateman then described a scheme, 
devised by himself and Mr. J. J. Revy, member 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers of Vienna, for 
a “ Channel Railway.”—The authors propose to lay 
a tube of cast iron on the bottom of the sea, between 
coast and coast, to be commenced on one side of 
the Channel, and to be built up within the inside 
of a horizontal cylinder, or bell, or chamber, which 
shall be pushed forward as the building up of the 
tube proceeds. The chamber within which the tube 
is to be constructed will be about 80 ft. in length, 
18 ft. internal diameter, and composed of cast-iron 
rings 8 inches thick bolted together. The interior 
of the bell will be bored out to a true cylindrical 
surface like the inside of a steam cylinder. The 
tube to be constructed within it will consist of cast- 
iron plates in segments 4 inches in thickness, con- 
nected by flanges, bolted together inside the tube, 
leaving a clear diameter of 13 ft. when finished. 
Surrounding this tube and forming part of it will 
be constructed annular discs or diaphragms, the 
outside circumference of which will accurately fit 
the interior of the bell. These diaphragms will be 
furnished with arrangements for making water- 
tight joints for the purpose of excluding sea-water 
and securing a dry chamber, within which the 
various operations for building up the tube, and for 
pressing forward the bell as each ring of the tube 
is added, will be performed. There will always be 
three, and generally four, of these water-joints con- 
tained within the bell. A clear space between the 
end of the tube and the end or projecting part of 
the bell of 36 ft. will be left as a chamber for the 
various operations. Within this chamber hydraulic 





struction of the tube, and for taking back the 
waste water from the hydraulic presses, or any 
water from leakage during the construction. 
The tube-will be formed of rings of 10 feet in length, 
each ring consisting of six segments, all precisely 
alike, turned and faced at the flanges or joints, 
and fitted together on shore previous to being taken 
into the bell, so that on their arrival the segments 
may, with perfect certainty and precision, be at- 
tached to each other. Every detail of construction 
has been designed, and so far as the authors can 
see, no contingency has been left unprovided for. 
The possibility of injury by anchors or wrecks, or 
submarine currents has also been investigated. 
The tube when.laid will be secure from all dangers 
arising from such causes. The building of the tube 
will be commenced on dry land above the level of 
the sea, and will be gradually submerged as the 
tube lengthens. The operations on dry land will 
be attended with more difficulty than those under 
water, but all these circumstances have been care- 
fully considered and provided for. The rings forming 
the tube will be made by special machinery, to be 
expressly constructed for facilitating the work and 
economizing the cost. This machinery is all de- 
signed and specified. The first half-mile will test 
the feasibility of construction, for that will have 
to be built both above and under water. When 
once fairly under water, the progress should be 
rapid, and it is estimated that the whole undertaking 
may be easily completed in five years from the com- 
mencement. The precise line to be taken betwixt 
the English and French coasts will probably be 
between a point in close proximity to Dover on the 
English coast, and a point in close proximity to 
Cape Grisnez on the French coast. ‘The average 
depth of water is about 110 feet, the maximum 
about 200 feet. The tube, when completed, will 
occupy about 16 feet in depth above the present 
bottom of the sea. Up to the point on each shore 
at which the depth of water above the top of the 
tube would reach, say 30 feet at low water, an 
open pier, or other protection, would have to be 
constructed for the purpose of pointing out its posi- 
tion, and of preventing vessels striking against the 
tube. These piers may be rendered subservient 
to harbour improvements. The tube at each end 
would gradually emerge from the water, and on 
arriving above the level of the sea would be con- 
nected with the existing railway systems, so that 


presses, using the completed portion of the tube as | the same (carriage may travel all: the way from 
a fulcrum, will, as each ring is completed, push | London to Paris, or, if Captain Tyler’s anticipations 
forward the bell to a sufficient distance to admit | be realized, all the way from John o’Groat’s to 
the addition of another ring to the tube. The bell! Bombay. It is proposed to work the traffic by 
will slide over the water-tight joints described, one | pneumatic pressure, which will secure a constant 
of which will be left behind as the bell is projected | supply of the purest air to every train. The esti- 
forward, leaving three always in operation against | mated cost of the whole undertaking, including 
the sea. The weight of the bell and of the machi- | the stations and approaches at each end, the engine- 
nery within it will be a little in excess of the weight | power and machinery, the interest of outlay during 


of water displaced, and therefore the only resis- 
tance to be overcome by the hydraulic presses when 
pushing forward the bell is the friction due to the 
slight difference in weight and the head or column 
of water pressing upon the sectional area of the 
bell against its forward motion. In like manner the 
specific gravity of the tube will be a little in excess 
of the weight of water which it displaces ; and in 
order to obtain a firm footing upon the bottom of 
the sea the tube will be weighted by a lining of brick 
in cement, and for further protection will be tied 
to the ground by screw-piles, which will pass 
through stuffing-boxes in the bottom of the tube. 
These piles will, during the construction of the 
tube within the bell chamber, be introduced in the 
annular space between the outside of the tube and 
the inside of the bell, and will be screwed into the 
ground as they are left behind by the progression 
of the bell. The hydraulic presses and the other 
hydraulic machinery employed for lifting and fixing 
the various segments of the tube will be supplied 
with the power required for working them from 
accumulators on shore, on Sir William Armstrong’s 
system, and the supply of fresh air required for 
the sustenance of the workmen employed within the 
bell and within the tube will be insured also by 
steam-power on shore. As the tube is completed, 
the rails will be laid within it for the trains of 
waggons to be employed in bringing up segments 
of the rings as they may be required for the con- 


| 


| 





construction and engineering superintendence, with 
a large margin for contingencies, is 8,000,000J. 
What prospect there is of traffic to pay interest on 
such an outlay is of course difficult to say, but a 
total annual revenue is anticipated of 1,300,000/., 
taking as one of the items of calculation, only 2,500 
tons of freight daily. The tube, however, is capa- 
ble of conveying, on the pneumatic plan of working 
the trains, with ease, 10,000 tons of goods per day ; 
and the authors calculate that the amount of traffic 
will be limited only by the power which may exist 
of passing it through the tube. 

An animated discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. G. P. Bidder, C. Vignoles, F. J. Bramwell, 
— Bidder, Jun. and Col. Strange took part, and 
opinions were expressed generally favourable to 
the practicability of the scheme, though by some 
it was thought that the estimate of cost was at too 
low a figure, and that in a commercial sense the 
undertaking would not pay interest on the outlay. 
Still even this assumption was not considered 
fatal to the scheme, as if on careful investigation it 
should be considered a sound and practical means 
of communication, its value to the two countries 
mutually would be so great as to render it desirable 
for the respective Governments to undertake the 
work at the joint expense of the two nations. 

‘On a Navigable Floating-Dock,’ by Admiral 
Sir E. BELCHER. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvrspay. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting. 





PINE ARTS 
BARON HENRY LEYS. 

Wit Baron Henry Leys has departed one of 
the few original, humorous and pathetic designers 
of this century. Scarce as such men have been 
none transcended this artist in the qualities of such 
a character. Baron Leys’s most important works 
are comprised in the great series which had long 
occupied him in the Hall at Antwerp, illustrating 
the liberties and arts of his country, and which, as 
a municipal commission, afforded a noble example 
to those who direct the tastes and education of 
large masses of citizens. Although these pictures 
were necessarily rather decorative in treatment, 
and thus by no means wholly free in style, they 
often display the noblest and freest elements of 
design. No better instance of this could be found 
than that work, part of this series, which was so 
recently shown at the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
and represented the reception of a Genoese mer- 
chant into the noble order of Traders in the great 
city of the Low Countries. We have criticized the 
other items of this splendid set of historical pic- 
tures so frequently and so recently, (as they were 
continuously exhibited at the French Gallery and 
the Royal Academy, besides the more pretending 
among Leys’s contributions to the International 
Exhibition and recent Paris Exposition,) that it is 
needless to do more now than refer to the notices 
which have appeared in the Atheneum during the 
last ten years, a period within which the painter’s 
fame attained its present elevation and extent. 

We prefer to turn from these graver and more 
strictly historical designs to those, in producing 
which, the painter appeared at his happiest. These 
are the domestic and simpler pathetic works, com- 
prising those he painted for the decoration of his 
own house, and which represented the setting out, 
journeying, arrival, and reception of a party of 
visitors, Flemings of the sixteenth century, by a 
Flemish citizen family. The time in question was 
winter. The wealth of incident in this series seems 
inexhaustible; the quiet, characteristic touches of 
thought, the little and subtle hints at pathos and 
humour are genial to the core throughout these 
designs, and present a whole which has no rival 
among modern works. Several parts of this whole 
were lately at the French Exhibition in Pall Mall, 
and among them a festive scene which will be 
fresh in the memories of our readers. Other similar 
examples were at the International Exhibition of 
1862, and, although overborne by the neighbour- 
hood of many melo-dramatic specimens of more pre- 
tending art, which attracted inconsiderate fancies 
and ill-trained eyes, these works of our artist 
won the heartiest applause of critics and other stu- 
dents, to many of whom they were entirely novel 
in design as well as in execution. A charming pic- 
ture of young Luther in the streets of that city 
where he suffered so much, had elements of the 
tenderest and deepest sentiment. These are but 
examples, which might be largely increased in 
number. 

Thus far we have written of this artist as a 
designer ; it now remains to deal with his pictorial 
powers. As to the application of these abilities in 
the mode which formed a style of execution pecu- 
liarly characteristic of this painter, it is primarily 
needful to say that the popular charge against Leys 
that he “‘ imitated,” or intended to revive a manner 
in art which was quaintly as well as foolishly called 
Medieval, is more unfortunate than most super- 
ficial statements and criticisms. He was not a man 
who sought after beauty in the human figure and 
face for its own sake. ‘He was regardless of time, 
place, and circumstances. He was rather an histo- 
rical and domestic illustrator, a humorous and 
pathetic designer, than a student in the high and 
narrow realm of heroical physical beauty. He cer- 
tainly neglected physical grace and loveliness in 
a manner which, compared with that of common 
practice, seemed wilful, not to say wrong and 
even antipathetic. We think he only departed 
from his principles in this matter in respect to the 
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last defect, for undoubtedly the pathos of his works 
would have been not unfrequently heightened by 
the admission of grace and beauty to canvases 


which startled ordinary observers by the artist’s | 


obvious heedlessness of these most frequently 
sought distinctions, and impressed students with 
the notion of the painter’s excessive devotion to 
character and expression. Many faces in his pictures 


are enriched with the grace of human loveliness, | 


heightened by noble expression. 

An intense student in antiquity, in which respect 
he almost rivalled his pupil, M. Alma-Tadema, 
Baron Leys was, like the latter, far greater than 
a mere painter of lay figures in costume, such as 
the vast majority of what are, by the English espe- 
cially, called historical and illustrative artists. His 
insight into the life, thought and expression of the 
sixteenth and previous and following centuries went 
deeper than ordinary archeological studies permit ; 
hence his representations of civic events and domes- 
tic incidents are vigorous and vital to a marvel, and 
wealthy, as we have said, in all the noble qualities 
of design. We seem only to miss the sound of 
feet crunching the snow in that winter journey, 
the broken voices of Luther and his friend in the 
street scene, the clatter of dishes and knives at the 
dinner, the loud tones of the notary (as he reads 
the instrument to the Genoese and his wife), raised 
to master the shuffling of feet on the dry and dusty 
pavement of the civic court. In respect to drawing, 
the neglect rather than the ignorance of the painter 
often defaced the splendour of his pictures. His 
chiaroscuro is generally admirable, far superior to 
that of most modern artists; indeed, M. Stevens, 
his countryman, is one of the few who surpassed 
him in this respect, also as_to brilliancy and force of 
light and shade, and above all in mastery of diverse 
kinds of light, in regard to which the living aftist 
triumphs over nearly all his contemporaries. A 
fine, powerful and variously-endowed colourist— 
really a colourist, in the true sense of the term— 
Baron Leys, despite the too often crude and 
exaggerated flesh tints of his picture, possessed the 
rare faculty in modern art of harmonizing flesh 
with the tints of costumes, buildings, skies and 
other accessories. 

He has died in the prime of professional life, 
and with the now rare distinction of having formed 
several very able painters, the diversity of whose 
works testify to the freedom and comprehensiveness 
of his teaching. 

Of the personal career of Leys we may state 
that he was born in 1815, in the city which has 
produced so many noble painters, Antwerp. He 
studied for the priesthood, but his sister married 
an artist, and Leys soon became the pupil of his 
brother-in-law, M. de Braekeleer. At the age of 
eighteen he won great honour by his Fight between 
a Grenadier and a Cossack. He then travelled, 
worked, and thought, to most brilliant purpose. 
Official commissions next occupied most of his time ; 
what remained was almost exclusively given to one 
rich patron, M. Couteau. The industry of this great 
painter was equalled by his triumphs, and when he 
returned, laden with honours, from the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1855, his country gave him an ovation 
such as belongs to heroes,—and Leys was a hero, in 
his art. 


FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
Mr. Edward Lear, whose book of travels in 





Albania and capital ‘Book of Nonsense’ have | 


evoked many pleasant memories, is about to publish, 
in November, a new work, styled ‘ Journals of a 
Landscape Painter in Corsica.’ This text will be 
enriched by forty full-page illustrations, and as 
many vignettes, drawn on wood, by the author. 

Mr. Joseph Watkins, of Dublin, has just com- 
pleted a bust of the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. 
Magee), of which local critics speak in the highest 
terms. 


Mr. J. J. Jarves is about to publish in New 
York his ‘Art Thoughts; being the Observations 
and Experiences of an American Amateur in 
Europe.’ 

‘Eight Years of the Life of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti,’ by August Hagen, is announced as 
on sale, by Guttenlay, of Berlin, 


One of those sad episodes in the history of Art, 
which is sometimes furnished by the disappoint- 
ments of men who would be artists, occurred last 
week in Sussex. A water-colour painter, named 
Baldey, finding himself, at past seventy, not only 
without hope of achieving greatness, but without 
prospect of escaping starvation, finished his long 
and weary struggle by suicide. 


We regret to announce the sudden death of 
Mr. Hotchkiss, a very energetic and able landscape 


painter, a native of the State of New York, which, 


took place on the 18th instant, and was due to the 
rupture of a bloodvessel in his lungs. This artist 
was thirty-five years of age. Whena lad he worked 
at various kinds of manual labour; later he prac- 
tised painting in New York, until, about ten years 
since, failing health induced him to come to Europe. 
After a brief stay in London, which was occupied 
by studies of the English landscape school, he went 
to Rome, where, not being experienced in modes 
of obtaining patronage, he had a hard life; never- 
theless, he devoted himself all the more ardently 
to wise studies, and secured enough reputation to 
make his pictures valuable. To the merits of the 
single work which he exhibited in this country, at 
the Winter Exhibition, we gladly testified, as we 
now testify to those of others which came under 
our notice. Mr. Hotchkiss was, at the time of his 
death, engaged upon a large picture of great in- 
terest and dignity. 


At last there is news of the progress of the 
Wallace Monument on the Abbey Craig, Stirling. 





There have been so many delays in this matter | 


that it would be rash to describe the work as nearly 
finished. It appears to be not only a memorial to 
an ancient Scottish patriot, but a gigantic telescope- 


stand, some whimsical Scotchman having presented | 


“a largeand powerful” instrument for the purpose 
of placing it on the summit of this edifice. The 
monument has been utilized, so that ‘‘an extensive 
view of the surrounding country” is obtainable. 
The original cost was estimated at 7,0001., but it 
is to the credit of the Scottish nation not to have 
flinched under the great increase of charges, which 
will ultimately amount to nearly 14,0001. 


One effect of the beginning of the new street 


from the Mansion House to the Embankment is | 


to bring into view the west side of the Mansion 
House, which is seen from the Poultry under a 
new aspect, 

Mr. H. Cole’s Report on the Paris Exhibition of 
1867 has been published, the sixth and final volume 
of the series to which it belongs, with the Reports 
on various classes of the Exhibition. The estimate 
for the British section was 128,315/.; the Treasury 
sanctioned a vote of 116,6501.; the expenditure to 
the 31st of March, 1869, reached 120,1547. Mr. 


Cole is against the appointment of juries at exhi- | 


bitions, being of opinion that the public can form 
a right judgment without the aid of an authority. 
He regards as a failure the attempt to award 
money prizes in the “new order of merit.” The 
gift of medals or money to manufacturers who pro- 
moted the welfare of their people was not accept- 
able to those who had the best claim to receive it: 
they stood aloof. The Foreign Commissioners state 
| that, as the usefulness of international exhibitions 
| depends on their selectness and quality, the tendency 
to increased size should be discouraged; that it is 
desirable they should be held in rotation in various 
capitals ; that in order to promote the comparison 
of objects, the general principle of the arrangement 
| should be rather by classes than by nationalities ; 
| that no objects should be removed out of the exhi- 
| bition for sale, and that means should be taken to 
prevent its becoming a fair or bazaar; that no 
prizes should be awarded, but that reports on every 
| class should be made by an international jury as 
| soon as possible after the opening. 


It has been agreed to restore the choir of Salis- 


A pamphlet has been published from the pen of 


Mr. Francis Fuller, well known on account of his 
early connexion with the Crystal Palace, protesting 
against the deterioration of that place of recreation, 
which was designed to include instruction to less 
educated and delight to better-taught folks. Its 
active part is now far removed from the attention, 
much less the gratification, of all but those who 
delight in Blondin-like feats, fireworks and fantastic 
exhibitions, which are only worthy of the circus 
or the boards of a provincial theatre or coarse 
music-hail. To these attractions the better and 
nobler objects of the place have given way. The 
aim of those who manage the Palace is how to 
obtain a dividend. Of course, all this is true; 
but is there no help for it? This question Mr, 
Fuller essays to answer by means of certain pro- 
positions : the first of which is the expulsion of the 
present directors, or the remodelling of the board 
so as to admit of higher aims than theirs ; payment 
of the debt and reduction of the capital, with the 
creation of new capital for restoration and repairs; 
also that ‘‘the palace and park should ultimately 
become the property of the nation.” It seems to us 
that Mr. Fuller's aims are laudable in the highest 
degree, but then how are they to be carried into 
effect ? He cannot imagine that Government would 
venture to propose the maintenance of the Palace 
to the ratepayers of London, already harnessed 
as they are with a Metropolitan Board of Works 
which is 10,000,0002. in debt, and demands more 
and ever more money; while local taxation is 
almost intolerable, and has reached so nearly to 
the character of the merciless, that one luckless 
district pays 9s. 2d. in the pound. To reduce this 
monstrous load, and not to increase it by main- 
taining public places of amusement, will be the aim 
of public men, The mercantile interest which has 
guided the Palace to its present position is that 
which seems to suit the time. Mr. Fuller must, if 
he would have it otherwise, produce shareholders 
who do not care for such dividends as the capital 
of the undertaking yields. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ensign 
NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TxHE Norfolk and Norwich Festival, which ended 
yesterday, can hardly be called brilliant. For this 
the managers have themselves to blame. With the 
best available talent, both creative and executive, 
at command, they might have done great things. 
They chose to do small things. The Festival suf- 
fered from localism. Norwich amateurs diluted the 
strength of the orchestra ; Norwich composers 
burdened the programme; and, generally, Norwich 
preferences had their way. There was no adequate 
counterpoise to this. ‘The Hymn of Praise,’ ‘ Acis 
and Galatea,’ the ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ the ‘ Det- 
tingen Te Deum’ and ‘The Messiah’ are but an 
ordinary group of masterpieces to set against Mr. 
Pierson’s ‘ Hezekiah,’ Mr. Hill’s ‘ Song of Praise,’ 
and—with an apology to Spohr for placing him in 
such company—the laboured, unsatisfactory ‘ Fall 
of Babylon.’ Norwich enjoys a certain proprietary 
right in Spohr, and we therefore condone the 
choice of his work; but we are constrained to ask 
what real claim Messrs. Pierson and Hill had to 
the distinction awarded them? Mr. Pierson is 
chiefly known as the composer of an oratorio which, 
once heard, was promptly shelved; while Mr. Hill 
is not known at all. Yet these gentlemen—the 
one unfortunate, the other obscure—have been 


| permitted at an important Festival to take a place 


| bury Cathedral, by way of memorializing the late | 


| Bishop Hamilton. Mr. G. G. Scott is entrusted 
| with the work. 

Mr. Kirpusch, a German painter, locally stated 
| to be of reputation, has been appointed by the 
| Chilian Government to be Director of the Academy 
| of Fine Arts at Santiago de Chile. 


which might have been occupied by Mozart or 
Mendelssohn. Assuredly, localism in Norwich is 
& power. 

The managers were compelled to look afar for 
their vocalists, and in securing Mesdames Tietjens, 
Ilma de Murska, Patey, Trebelli-Bettini, MM. 
Cummings, Rigby, Bettini, Foli and Santley, they 
did well. But who is Madame Talbot Cherer? We 
ask, because the second soprano, at any moment 


| liable to be called upon as principal, ought to have 


adequate credentials, and Madame Talbot Cherer 
is to us quite unknown. Moreover, her singing can 
hardly be called perfection. Is the lady familiar 
to Norwich; and was her presence at the Festival 
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another triumph of localism? The orchestra, we | 
have already said, was diluted ; but the artist ele- 
ment in it proved unexceptionable. So did the 
conductor, Mr. Benedict, into whose hands we | 
eounsel the managers to resign all their preroga- | 
tives before the next gathering. 

The Festival began, as usual, on Monday even- 
ing with a so-called popular performance in St. | 
Andrew’s Hall. Seeing, however, that the prices | 
of admission were half-a-guinea and 5s., the | 
“popular” element among the audience might 
have been looked for in vain. Nevertheless, the | 
Hall was full. There is little to say of the manner 
in which the ‘ Hymn of Praise’ and ‘ Acis’ were 
rendered. Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Talbot Cherer 
and Mr. Cummings sang in the former; Madame 
Talbot Cherer, Messrs, Cummings, Rigby and 
Santley in the latter. All went fairly well save the 
music of ‘Galatea,’ which halted, and marred an 
otherwise satisfactory performance. 

The actual business of the Festival began on 
Tuesday evening, with a concert of very miscel- 
laneous music. No programme could have been 
better fitted to please all tastes. It included the 
‘Reformation’ Symphony, and ‘Let me like a 
soldier fall,’ between which extremes everybody 
found something gratifying. About the great 
majority of pieces it is unnecessary to speak. We 
must note, however, that Mendelssohn’s Symphony, 
though well played, was wasted upon the audience, 
who received much more gratefully ‘The Last Rose 
of Summer,’ and Pierson’s ‘Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land.’ But symphonies at provincial concerts are 
always failures. The few novelties in the programme 
were of comparatively little importance. A Scena 
by Randegger, entitled ‘Medea,’ demands notice 
as a clever and effective production, ambitious in 
its aim, and fairly reaching the mark. The orches- 
tration is singularly well done. With Mdlle. Tietjens 
—the Medea of our day—as singer, and the com- 
poser himself as conductor, the work had every 
chance of success, and success resulted. M. Paque’s 
‘Souvenir de Curis,’ an agreeable piece for four 
violoncellos and double-bass, brought the scanty list 
of new things to an end. Among the quasi-novel- 
ties was Spontini’s overture to ‘ Fernand Cortes,’ 
a work deserving to be often heard. 

Mr. Pierson’s ‘ Hezekiah’ excited but little in- 
terest, and the Hall, on Wednesday morning, was 
scarcely more than half full. We were not prepared 
for this, because the merits of Mr. Pierson are the 
theme of extravagant eulogy from his friends; he 
himself being represented as a martyr to the bad 
taste of English audiences. Curiosity, if nothing 
else, was reckoned upon for a crowd of listeners ; 
but even curiosity left empty benches. Those who 
stayed away have not much cause to regret doing 
so. Mr. Pierson’s music is unsatisfactory in a pecu- 
liar sense. It shows undoubted natural ability. 
There is fancy in it, and also power of expression. 
It would be easy to select passages which, if they 
represented an average merit, might justify all the 
composer’s champions have said. But we suspect 
that in Mr. Pierson’s musical constitution there is 
a not uncommon, always fatal, flaw. He cannot 
think consecutively, and the power of development 
is denied him. Hence the feature so painfully 
noticeable in ‘ Hezekiah ’—a want of form, and a 
general patchiness of structure, which always betray 
inability to make proper use of an idea when it 
comes. We are not surprised that Mr. Pierson has 
gone over to the school of Young Germany. In that 
refuge for weakness he must feel at ease, for there 
things out of reach become things to be avoided ; 
and that which alone is possible is held up as alone 
desirable. It must be granted that Mr. Pierson 
is an apt pupil. In his use of the orchestra he is 
never deterred by fear of making it offensively pro- 
minent—witness the impertinent interludes with 
which ‘ Hezekiah’ abounds. He has a contempt 
for form which would warm the heart of Herr 
Wagner himself; and courage to write music un- 
melodious enough to satisfy even that arch-priest 
of cacophony. This is shown in the selections from 
* Hezekiah,’ side by side with qualities which make 
us doubly sorry for Mr. Pierson, because they prove 
that he is very near upon being a composer. The 
gulf between him and the position to which he 





aspires will, we fear, remain impassable. Mr. Pier- 


son may, however, enjoy one source of consolation : 
he is a distinguished failure. We shall not attempt 
criticism in detail of the selections performed. 
Enough that they bear out the general remarks 
already made. The effect upon the audience may 
be taken as another corroborative. An encore was 
“stolen” for the air and chorus ‘ Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem’; nothing else was even warmly 
applauded, except Mr. Pierson himself, who, being 
at the organ, came in for the customary “ ovation.” 
The performance was careful, and mostly satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Benedict conducted with as much zeal 
as though the work were his own (he never could 
have written it, by the by); and the principals— 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Santley— 
did full justice to every bar of their music. ‘ Heze- 
kiah’ was followed by Spohr’s ‘ Fall of Babylon’ 
which calls for no remark at present. 





SrranD.—Mr. Byron’s burlesque, ‘The Pilgrim 
of Love,’ has replaced ‘Joan of Arc’ at the Strand 
theatre. This piece, which was originally played at 
the Haymarket, is founded upon a story in Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘Tales of the Alhambra.’ It is a 
favourable specimen of the class of extravaganza 
produced while the influence of Mr. Planché was 
still felt, and before our burlesque-writers had deter- 
mined to vulgarize and travesty everything in lite- 
rature or history worthy of admiration or respect. 
Not only is ‘The Pilgrim of Love’ free from the 
vulgarity and bad taste which characterize most 
recent productions of its class, it has genuine comic 
humour. Its characterization shows some power of 
invention, the structure of its plot is good, and many 
of its scenes are thoroughly comic. There is, more- 
over, none of that straining after puns of which 
Mr. Byron’s later burlesques are full, and the dia- 
logue and the music are such as a man may hear 
without annoyance or any stronger feeling. A new 
company makes its appearance in this burlesque. 
The spirit and “go” of the entire representation were 
remarkable ; but the zeal of some of the performers 
outran their discretion. Mr. E. Terry (King of 
Toledo ), Miss Louisa Fosbroke ( Aldegonda ), Miss 
B. Richardson (the Good Genius), Miss Robertha 
Erskine (Prince Ahmed), and Miss Kate Newton 
(the Parrot ) obtained much applause. Among the 
actresses, however, whose reception was most 
favourable were, we are bound to say, those boldest 
in their defiance of decorum. Mr. J. 8. Clarke still 
appears in ‘Among the Breakers’ and in ‘The 
Toodles,’—displaying a power of facial contortion 
scarcely equalled since the days of Munden, 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


THE Italian Opera Company will be at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, from the 13th of September 
to the 2nd of October. The chief singers are 
Tietjens, Sinico, Ilma di Murska (her first appear- 
ance in Dublin), Gardoni, Santley, and (for the 
first time there) Della Rocca, Marino and Baga- 
giolo. The répertoire is of the old stock. 

The English company touring it with ‘The 
Grand Duchess’ are now at Birmingham. 

Three London theatres closed temporarily their 
doors on Saturday last—the Adelphi, the Princess’s 
and the Prince of Wales’s. The last-named house 
will re-open, on the 11th of this month, with the 
same programme as before; and the Adelphi, on 
the 15th, with a drama by Messrs. Boucicault 
and H. J. Byron. Mr. Boucicault’s new drama at 
the Princess’s will include in its cast Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews. Among novelties which, it is 
rumoured, the coming season will witness are 
* Progress,’ by Mr. T. W. Robertson, at the Globe ; 
‘Old Acres and New Men,’ by Mr. Tom Taylor, 
at the Haymarket; and a drama by Mr. Andrew 
Halliday, at the Olympic. 

Sadler’s Wells has been re-opened by Mr. Edgar, 
the late lessee, who, with Miss Marriott, has 
returned from America. At present the perform- 
ances consist of ‘The Serpent on the Hearth’ of 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson, played by members of the 
company which previously held possession of 
the Adelphi. 

Miss Neilson has accepted an engagement at 
the Gaiety, and will appear in October in a play 





by Mr. John Oxenford. During a stay in Norma 
Miss Neilson has given readings from the English 
poets in Dieppe and in Etretat. The success of 
these was signal, and was the more remarkable aa 
the audience, though including some English nota 
bilities, was for the most part made up of those 
who did not understand the language in which the 
recitations were made. Tennyson’s ‘ Charge of the 
Light Brigade’ caused a profound sensation. 


The Mr. Booth who has been playing in Dublin 
has, we are assured on good authority, only as- 
sumed that name since the death of Abraham 
Lincoln. The sons of the late celebrated actor, the 
elder Booth, are gentlemen of irreproachable cha- 
racter and of great ability. 


Two of Mr. Robertson’s plays have been given, 
for the first time, in New York. The Théatre 
Comique opened, on the 16th of August, with 
‘David Garrick’—Mr. George Boniface playing 
the part originally supported by Mr. Sothern. A 
very favourable reception was awarded this piece, 
which a portion of the New York press asserts to 
be its author’s masterpiece. An Adelphi farce, 
‘The Pretty Horsebreaker,’ was also played for 
the first time on the same occasion.—The same 
night the Fifth Avenue Theatre opened its doors 
with ‘Play.’ This comedy, we are told, has received 
from Mr. Daly, the manager, ‘‘a certain amount 
of flavour in the way of comic dialogue and brisk 
action,” to which, in no small degree, its success 
is attributable. That the author, after bearing 
as best he may the gag of a half-educated actor, 
should have to submit to the emendations of a 
wholly uneducated manager is a fate for which, 
probably, he is not prepared. 


Mr. Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle has so delighted 
his countrymen that he is asked to build a theatre 
of his own, and go on acting Rip for thirty years, 
Some of his critics complain bitterly of his audiences, 
who laugh loudest at the actor's most pathetic 
expressions. 


The Lydia Thompson troupe of “blonde bur- 
lesquers” cleared 75,000 dollars in forty-five 
representations in New York. The grave Philadel- 
phians do not like their coming. 


Signor Abbeate proposes the organization of a 
civic band in New York, to be paid by the civic 
authorities, and “to never leave off playing in the 
public squares.” It is a diabolical proposal. 

The American theatres are over-doing it. One 
reviewer of what is going on tells us that the success 
of the ballet at Niblo’s led the rivals of Messrs, 
Jarret and Palmer to the conclusion that spectacles 
of the same character would be equally successful, 
They proceeded to overstock the leg market by 
the production of the twin failures, ‘Cendrillon’ 
and ‘ The Devil’s Auction.’ Because Mr. Booth, in 
his new theatre, achieved success with ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ the other leading theatres gave ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’ and ‘The Tempest,’ and failed: 
one Shakspearean theatre being sufficiently large 
to hold all the people in New York who are at- 
tracted by Shakspeare. The success of the ‘Grande 
Duchesse’ gave rise to two rival opéra bouffe com- 
panies, which divided an audience barely sufficient 
to fill one moderate-sized theatre.. The fatuity which 
led nearly every manager in the city to engage 
in English burlesque seems to have been still 
more remarkable and disastrous. 


The tenor, M. Michot, goes to New Orleans for 
six months, in return for 72,000 francs. 


M. Pasdeloup is making great preparations for 
the next campaign at the 5 esides ‘ Rienzi,’ 
‘Don Quichotte,’ ‘ Nydia,’ ‘ Bohémienne,’ and 
Halévy’s ‘ Noé,’ he intends to produce ‘ La Statue,’ 
‘Don Pasquale,’ and ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera.’ 


The text of M. Offenbach’s new opera, ‘ Les 
Brigands,’ was read last week at the Variétés. The 
indefatigable composer has written the music of 
one act, the others are under hand at Etretat. 

The ‘Diane de Lys’ of M. Alexandre Dumas 
fils, is about to be revived at the Gymmase for the 
débuts of M. Paul Alhaiza and Mdlle. Desclée. 

MM. Dupuis and Kopp, Mdlles. Zulma Bouffar 
and Aimée will play the principal parts in the new 
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musical extravaganza, ‘Les Brigands,’ which has 
been read at the Vari¢tés. 

Mdlle. Croisette, who obtained the “ premier 
prix de comédie ” in the last competition, has been 
engaged at the Théatre Frangais. 


M. Saint-Germain has accepted a renewed engage- 
ment at the Vaudeville, and will shortly appear in 
a new comedy by M. Théodore Barritre. 


The Académie des Sciences, Belles-Lettres, et 
Arts of Rouen, has offered a prize for the best work 
on the history of dramatic literature in Rouen 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to 1789. 

An act of Vandalism almost unprecedented in 
France, though unfortunately of a kind to which 
we in England are not strangers, has been com- 
mitted in Paris. Some one passing the marble 
group representative of Dancing, which is one of 
the ornaments of the new Opera House, has broken 
over it a bottle of ink. Fears are entertained that 
the damage done is irreparable. 


€Un Parvenu,’ by M. Rivitre, will be produced 
next week at the Comédie. 


The nomination of M. Levasseur as Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour was celebrated by a ban- 
quet, at which all the artists of the Grand Opéra 
were present. During the evening the new Che- 
valier was presented by his friends with a superb 
diamond cross. 


Further particulars are announced respecting 
Halévy’s ‘Noé.’ The opera is unfinished, some 
pieces not being scored, while others are altogether 
wanting. After Halévy’s death, M. Ambroise 
Thomas was asked to complete the work. M. 
Thomas declined, and it is now probable that a 
less famous master, M. Bizet, will put the finishing 
touches. The result of this additional information 
is certainly not to excite additional interest. 


The Gazette Musicale says that ‘MM. Wood, 
Cramer & Co.” have commissioned Signor F. Schira 
to write a grand opera, to be produced next season 
by the company of which they are managers. 


M. Geoffroy has re-appeared at the Palais Royal 
in the ‘Madame est Couchée’ of MM. Bernard 
and Grangé. ‘On Demande des Ingénues,’ a new 
vaudeville by the same authors, has also been pro- 
duced, and is the solitary novelty of the week in 
Paris. It is a thoroughly indecorous piece. Two 
young scamps, with more taste for the society of 
actresses than means to afford such gratification, 
advertise for Ingénues to supply the theatre at 
Cairo. Applications are numerous, and the adver- 
tisers think themselves in luck, when oneis dismayed 
to find among their number his own wife. Both 
are then threatened by an agent of the Viceroy 
with terrible penalties for assuming to act in his 
name. In fright, they yield up all the advantages 
they have gained only to find that the agent is 
another rogue, a little shrewder and bolder than 
themselves, 

According to Z’Art Musical, the production of 
Auber’s ‘Réve d’Amour’ will not take place till 
the end of the year. 

M. Antoine de Rubinstein is engaged upon a 
Cantata, entitled ‘La Tour de Babel.’ 


M. Persiani, husband of the late famous soprano, 
and himself a meritorious composer, has just died 
at an advanced age. 

The funeral of M. Salvator Patti was attended 
by Prince Poniatowski, Chevalier Nigra, M. Bagier 
and Madame Rossini. M. Maurice Strakosch, son- 
in-law of the deceased, acted as chief mourner. 
The Marquise de Caux was detained at Homburg 
by indisposition. 

An open-air performance, dramatic and musical, 
has been given in the fine old Roman theatre of 
the town of Orange. An immense audience filled 
the steps of the building, and listened to the 
‘Joseph’ of Méhul and other entertainments. 
M. Genevois, the new tenor of the Opera, M. 
Bataille of the Opéra Comique, and Mdlle. Wer- 
theimber were among the performers. The electric 
light was used for the purpose of illumination. 


A fresco has been discovered in Pompeii repre- 


senting the circus as it must have appeared shortly 
before the eruption of Mount Vesuvius. The 
amphitheatre is planted with trees. 


According to La Gazette des Thédtres, Madame 
Pauline Lucca has assumed a new character—that 
of plaintiff in an action for divorce. 


M. Bulow’s resolution to quit Munich remains 
unaltered. The pupils of the Conservatoire have 
presented him with a crown of laurels in silver by 
way of souvenir. 


Malle. Mallinger, the swimming prima donna of 
Herr Wagner’s new opera, is about to marry Herr 
Diiringsfeld, a comedian, who once saved her from 
an assassin’s pistol at the expense to himself of a 
serious wound. 


The Conservatoire of Naples has been reformed 
by royal decree, without the advice or concurrence 
of the venerable Mercadante, its director. The old 
master is in Florence protesting against the new 
order of things. 


Sefior and Sefiora Guzman, Chilian pianists, who 
are said to have made a European reputation, are 
giving a series of concerts in the city of Santiago 
de Chili. 


The opera season at Lima has been a brilliant 
one, the company being unusually good, and having 
a respectable corps de ballet. 


It has been proposed in Germany, the land of 
music, where the scales of training and taste in 
instrumental performances are much higher than 
with us, to lay a tax on pianofortes. It is averred 
that in the Zollverein are not fewer than 400,000 
‘* pianos,” upon which, exempting the instruments 
of professional men—say 30,000—an annual tax 
of two thalers per instrument would yield nearly 
three quarters of a million of thalers. 











MISCELLANEA 


— 


Jewish Tombstones. — My attention has been 
drawn to a paragraph in the Athenceum relative 
to Jewish tombstones, which states that ‘the 
poorer Jews are now informed by the authorities 





that they must restrict themselves to the Anno | 
Mundi.” Permit me to observe that there are two | 


inaccuracies in this statement. First, it has always 


been prohibited to place on Jewish tombstones any | 
date other than that recognized by Judaism; our | 


burial-grounds being deemed as sacred as our syn- 
agogues. Secondly, in this observance, equally with 
all the others which relate to the last honours paid 
to the dead, our faith does not allow any difference 
to be made between the rich and the poor. The 
mistake committed by your informant reminds me 


tory of the Jews.’ The late Dean quotes a dictum 
from the Mishna, to the effect that, if a “rich” 
man required it, a candle might be extinguished 
on the Sabbath—a very startling proviso! The 
word used by the Mishna, however, signifies a 
“sick” man, H. A. 
Untiling the Freemasons.—In the last century 
antiquarian imposture and literary forgery were 
rife. The societies of Freemasons in Europe pre- 
sented very convenient depositories for some of 
these productions, because they were not only 
eagerly received by the ignorant members, but 
they were kept as mysteries, and not communi- 
cated to the outer world, only by some rare out- 
burst of exuberant vanity. From time to time 
scholars were startled by the revival in public 
works of the ancient chivalric orders, or by the 
parade in ball-rooms of England, and the stalls 
of respectable tradesmen decked out in a partial 
caricature of the emblems of St. John or the 
Temple. A growing incredulity among masonic 
inquirers has led to the open rejection, by some, of 
these pretensions, or to exaggerated advocacy by 
believers, and the result has been the exposure of 
some sham charters, and archives, and to a taint of 
doubt being put on many an accepted legend. At 
the same time that many curious archzological 
coincidences have been discovered, there has been 
a clearance of outrageous fabrications, after a dig- 





nified reign of a century. The chronological state- 


| designations. 


ment of St. Alban, the protomartyr, having intro- 
duced Freemasonry into Britain on rested on no 
better basis than the circumstance of an old lodge 
having been held in the St. Alban’s Tavern. The 
long-accredited facts of King Edwin holding a 
masonic parliament, and Queen Elizabeth protect- 
ing the freemasons of York, are acknowledged to 
have no more legitimate foundation. The English 
and the Germans have been vying with each other 
for some time in disposing of these baseless imita- 
tions of history, and the lovers of the marvellous 
will bewail the destruction of many a mysterious 
sanctuary. 


How Languages are not learnt. — Theory and 
practice are different things. The diplomatic service 
is supposed to constitute a great school of linguists. 
To secure this result there was a very good regu- 
lation—that if a member of the service was named 
to a post, and resided two years, he should pass 
an examination in the language. Consequently, 
the embassy at Constantinople, for instance, should 
furnish to the service, say as the produce of twenty 
years, some sixty secretaries, respectably acquainted 
with the Turkish language, and thereby giving us 
fair opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of the 
Turkish people and their literature. The harvest 
is, however, nought, as the nominees make it a 
point to be sent off somewhere else in six or twelve 
months. The same course is pursued as to St, 
Petersburg, and thus we lose the means of obtain- 
ing a real conversance with our great rivals in the 
occupation of the world. Accordingly, our officials 
only come in contact with the outside foreign atmo- 
sphere without getting at the people themselves, 
who are now making a new Russia. This state of 
affairs is worth the attention of the Parliamentary 
Committees in the next session. 


Names of Places.—The perusal of the article, in 
the Atheneum of the 21st of August, upon Irish 
names of places, reminds me that the same minute 
titling of what to a lowlander seems unworthy of 
the distinction prevails in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. In the Lowlands it is enough if a range of 
hills gets a generic name, but in the Highlands 
the wildest and oddest hill has its own distinctive 
title. Small mountain streams, as well, which may 
be said to exist only in winter, have each their 
respective names. What seems more curious still, 


| even small clusters of rock which dot the western 


lochs at intervals, and scarcely show themselves 
above water in a quiet sea, boast of particular 
One is amused at the difference 


| that is shown between a tourist in the Highlands 


| 





and a native in their examination of scenery. The 
tourist is all for broad views and expanse of 
scenery, while the eye of the native is always bent 


I c I " ne | on detail. He will tell you the name of this hill, 
of an amusing error contained in Milman’s ‘ His- 


that rock, or yonder glen, while he seems to scorn 
a general grasp of the horizon. An affinity appa- 
rently exists between the Irish and Highland sys- 
tem of naming places in detail, and can doubtless 
be traced to the superstition and love of tradition 
which is characteristic of the Celtic race, and which, 
in the course of time, invests almost every spot of 
ground with a name descriptive of some event 
of bygone interest. W. Youne. 


Touchwood, the English Analogue to Lignum.— 
I am not aware that any philologist has given an 
English term cognate with lignum, although our 
English dictionaries contain a very good one. Lig- 
num, it need hardly be said, signifies, etymologi- 
cally, fire-wood. It stands for an original dignum, 
from a root dig, cognate with Sanscrit dah, to burn. 
Bearing in mind that lingua (dingua) and lacrima 
(dacrima) are the analogues of tongue and tear, it 
will not seem far-fetched to compare English touch 
(in touchwood, tinder, fire-wood,—often applied to 
very dry wood that will kindle by friction,—and 
in touch-box, tinder-box) with lig-num. As Latin 
g corresponds to English c (k)—cf. fagus and beech, 
jugum and yoke—touch must have originally been 
tic or tuc, of which the c has been softened down 
to ch, as such for swile, &c. Atyvi¢ must, of course, 
be traced to the same root, dah, to burn. 

R. Mogpis. 
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OCTAVO EDITIONS of the CLASSICS. 


THUCYDIDES. With Notes, chichiy Historical 
and Geographical. By the late T. OLD, D.D. With 
Indices by’ by TIDDEMAN. Fifth Edition "Tos 8yo. cloth 
lettered, 11. 16s. 


THUCYDIDES. The Text of Arnold, with his 
Argument. The Indices adapted to his Seotions and 
Greek Index greatly enlarged. “By R. P. G. T DEMAN, In 
1 thick vol. 8vo. 


ARISTOTLE. The Ethics of Aristotle, with 
Notes by the Rev. W. E. JELF, Author of the ‘ Greek Gram- 
~~ &e. 8vo. 128, Text separately, 58.; Notes separately, 
8 


POETARUM SCENICORUM GR/ECORUM: 
Peps itt Mga te Euripidis, et eager Fabule, 
Perditarum Fragmenta. Ex recognitione 

eUtL. Di DINDORFIL Editio quarta. 1 vol. royal 8yo. cloth, 


GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 

from the Text of Raphel Kiihner. a 

JELF, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 2 bi 
cloth, 11. 10s. Fourth Edition, with Additions and Gor: 
rections. 

This Grammar is in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, palin, 
and Durham, at Giton, King's College, London, and most other 
Public Schools. this work to be 
the very best Greck Grammar yet published in England. This New 
ae contains an Index of Classical and New Testament Con- 
structions. 


LAWS of . GREEK ACCENTS. By Joun 
GRIFFIT. [.A. 16mo. (Uniform with Oxford Pocket 
Classics.) TTweltti Edition, 6d. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. By Professor MADVIG, with Additions by the 





Author. Translated by the Rev. G. WOODS, M. n 
-~ >} with Jelf’s ‘Greek Sessune? Fourth Spdition. 8v0. 
cloth, 12s. 


Competent authorities pronounce this work to be the very best 
tin G blished in England. This New Edition 
contains an Index to the authors quoted. 


PORTA LATINA. A Selection from Latin 
Authors, for T d Re- i arranged in a 
ee Siro Course, as an Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 

WE, D.D., 7. Master of Hurstpierpoint School. 
Soar: 8vo. strongly bound, 38. y 


ERASMI COLLOQUIA SELECTA. Arranged 
for Translation and Re-translation. ae for the Use of 
Boys who have un Latin Syntax. By ED WARD C. LOWE, 
D.D., Head-Master of St. John’s Middle "Bohol, Hurstpier- 
point. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. strongly bound, 38 


TWELVE RUDIMENTARY RULES for 
LATIN PROSE tage gi She leg With Examples and 
gee ee ee —e the Rev. ED. MOORE, 

Princips of St. Edmund all, Oxford. (Uniform 
with ‘Oxford Pocket Classics.) 16mo. 


GULIELMISHAKSPERII JULIUSCASAR. 
Latine reddidit HENRICUS DENISON, Col. Om. An. apud 
Oxon. Olim Socius. Second Edition. 8vo. with red border- 
lines, cloth, 68. 











SHORT EXTRACTS from MODERN 
FRENCH AUTHORS. For the Use of Schools. 
[In the press. 


The LIVES of the MOST EMINENT ENG- 
LISH POETS. With Critical Observations on their Works. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Wing e with the Oxford 
_ Pocket Classics.) 3 vols. 24mo. cloth, 3s. éd. each Volume. 
Volumes containing the Works, or Selections from the Works, of 
the English Classical Writers, suitable for use in Schools, will be 
issued from time to time. 


R ded by the n the School of Modern 
emmy at Oxfor d. 


The ANNALS of ENGLAND: an Epitome 
of English History, from Contemporary Writers, the Rolls of 





Parliament, and other Public Records. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. with | 


Illustrations, cloth, 158. 

Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the pooaget of Richard IT. 
Vol. II. From the Accession of the Hou caster to 
Charles I. Vol. IIL. From the Sommonwealth ‘to the Death of 
Queen Anne. 


A NEW SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
y the Author of ‘The Annals of England.’ Crown 8vo. With 
aps. [Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH, 
from its Foundation to the Reign of Queen Mary. Addressed 
tothe Young. By M.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 525, 58. cloth. 

“Written in a most attractive h-y and interspersed with 
anecdotes and meres of character, so as to enlist the attention 
of children. ... It is to be honed that it will become a standard 

text-book in our schools.”—John Bull. 


Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London : 
JAMES PaRKER & Co. 








NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 
M.A., late be vs Hursley. By the Right Hon. 


BLE 
Sir J. T. COLERIDGE C.L. Third Edition, with Cor- 
rections and Additions. ios 2 vols. post 8vo. on toned paper, in 
Un the prese. 


A 


cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The SPPTLAMaNE to the First Edition (pp. 57).:may now be had, 
price 1s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A., late Vicar of Hursley. 
Uniform in size and binding. 4 vols. feap. cloth lettered, 278. 
Vol. 1. The CHRISTIAN YEAR. 72. 6d. 
Vol. 2. LYRA INNOCENTIUM. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. 3. The PSALTER, in ENGLISH VERSE. 632. 
Vol. 4. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 6s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the CHRIS- 


TIAN YEAR. Feap. Ln the press. 


EIRENICON. Part II. Letters to 


the Very Rev. J. H. Newman, D.D., in Explanation chiefly in 

to the Reverential Lo Love due to — Ever-blessed Theo- 
tokos and the Doctrine of Her “* Im ate Conception ”; 
with an Analysis of 1 eo Turrecremata’s ork on 
2 aa ulate Conception.’ By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 8yo. 
clo 8. 


The SYRIAN CHRISTIANS of 


BALABAR; iherving called the Christiens of 8. Thomas. 

By the Rev. ALIKEL PHILIPOS, Chorepiscopus, 
Gathanar of te Greet Church at Cottayam, in, Travancore. 
Edited by the Rev. G. B. HOWARD, B.A., Chaplain of S. 
Mary’s, Stone, near Dartford. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FAMILY READINGS on the COL- 


LECTS, EPISTLES and GOSPELS of the CHRISTIAN 
YEAR. By the Rev. DOUGLAS ©. TIMINS, M.A., Oriel 
Saliege, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 531 pp. cloth, 108. 6d. 


The CHURCH and the SCHOOL; 


or, Hints on ie Life. By HENRY WALFORD BEL- 
LAIRS, M.A., One — Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
Crown 8vo. clo’ “~e> 
Contents.—Chap. with Estimates of Cost. Chap. 
Services. Chap. p ty a 4. Schools. —. 5. Vinita: 
tion. Chap. 6. Agencies. Chap. 7. ptadies. Chap. 8. Mode of 
Life. Appendices of Details to each Section. 


A NEARLY LITERAL TRANS- 


LATION of nouars ODYSSEY into ACCENTUATED 

zt we vy. LOVELACE BIGGE- 

—— of St. i 
Oxford. Large fea) 


Ryilai 





WIT f Manydown 
College, Winton” | of Oriel 
8vo. toned paper, cloth, 10s, 


The CORNISH BALLADS, and 


other Poems of the Rev. R. 8. HAWKER, Vicar of Morwen- 
stow. Fceap. 8vo. on toned paper, cloth extra, 5s. 


*,* Including a Second Edition of ‘ The Quest of the Sangraal.’ 
True and dainty ee eo ne = | » the A, sana words, and 


fall of the freshest an 
-— sedard, March 26, 1869. 


The CROMLECHS of CORNWALL; 


with some Account of other Prehistoric Sepulchral Monu- 


"College 


ments, and Articles and in connexion wie Se in the 
same County. By J. T. BLIGHT, F.S.A. jum 8yo. with 
numerous Illustrations. Metre th the press. 


FUGITIVE POEMS, connected with 


Fosaeal Bistory and Zageteal Be Science ag Collected gk late 

8. F.G.S., sometime Professor 
of Chemistry and of bw ad in the University of Oxford, 
Large feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


““A very ny yluceanh ant as hate oy --Here we have wit, 





wisdom, = good. over every 
page....Among the ee of wie, scholars, apn ey 
and cao who shine in these pages will ‘be found the names o} 


Herschel, Conybeare, Whately, Whewell, Daubeny, and Forbes 
and a host of others equally famous.” —Standard. r 


ATHLETIC TRAINING AND 


HEALTH: an Essay on Physical Beacason. By coun 
HARRISSON, Member "of the Royal College of Surgeons 
pees Surgeon, Bath Hospital Feap. 8vo. limp cloth: 
23. 


ST. ALDIN’S ABBEY : a Story by 


Four Authors. Post yon cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ec ne gmatios re gh vim plore L Cearsianem, 

‘ cane Lite ie 

“The he ‘rook is really a curious study....It has pleased us much.” 
y Review, 








Oxford and London: JaMES PARKER & Co. 
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This day, 8vo. with Maps, price 21s., Volume III. of 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN’S 
HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
OF ENGLAND. 


ConTENTs :—THE REIGN OF HAROLD AND THE INTERREGNUM. 
(Volumes I. and II., price 18s. each.) 


Oxford: Printed at the CLanENDON Press, and published by Macm1tian & Co. London, 
Publishers to the University. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 15s. 


J A P A 


fv = 
BEING A SKETCH OF THE 


GOVERNMENT, AND OFFICERS OF THE EMPIRE. 
By WALTER DICKSON. 


HISTORY, 


Lately published, by the same Author, price 1s. 6d. 
DIPLOMACY IN JAPAN: being Remarks upon Correspondence respect- 
ing Japan ciaiainadl to both Houses of Parliament. 
Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Third Edition, demy Svo. 6s. 


THE TRUE LAW OF POPULATION 


SHOWN TO BE CONNECTED WITH THE FOOD OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 
Situ, EvpER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 117, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 
With Illustrations by ROBERT BARNES and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
SuirH, EvpEr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 

| THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE, 
| THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esq. Q.C. 

| EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 





THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Jus- | 
tice COMMON PLEAS. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WIL- | ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in 
LIAMS, } Chancery. 
FINANCIAL POSITION on JANUARY Ist, 1869. 
Existing Assurances .......... £4,117,000 | Invested FPunds............ ++ +++» £1,540,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon.. 539,000 Share Capital,fullysubscribed 1,000,000 
Annual Income ................++ 200,000 | Claims and Bonus paid...... 1,650,000 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s. per 1007., where no Special Liability to 
Foreign Residence then exists. Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence without incurring 
extra pS rps gh for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted residence in any part of the world. Ordinary Policies allow, from 
the date ssue, residence in any part more than 33° from the Equator. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for 
Policies becoming Claims between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the 
Society, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 

LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





‘THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM.—Fight 


large Rooms are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings and Bed-room Furniture. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 10s. ; Patent Iron Bed 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS. 
loth extra, gil 9 
In feap. 8yvo. clo th i si a oe price be. ; + Morocco 
if c. BENNETT'S POETICAL WORKS, 


w first Collected and Classified, with P. 
Four Page l Illustrations by Watson. om ES ae 





W. ©. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
Cloth, 5s. 


Cetzncnaxn. 0y W. toa BALLAD HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. By W. 0. BENNETT. 


ballads are spirited and stirring—such are ‘T 

of Harel Hardrada’ ” *Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ anne nl 
— John’ (the soldier’s zamee for the famous Duke of Marl- 
rough), which is a specially good ballad. * Queen oy 

Vengeance’ is a vividly told story. Coming to more moi 
times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ ‘Inkerman,’ and ‘ Bal; ss e 
are exceedingly well said and sung. As a book of ballads interest. 
to all who have British blood in their veins, Mr. Bennett’s 
contribution will be welcome. Mr. Bennett’s ballads will leave 

a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


A 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, with Three Plates, price 1s. eo 
HE NEW SYSTEM of ASTRONOMY;; or, 


Is the Earth a Fixed Star or Planet? 
BY INCOGNITO. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 





This day is published, price 15s. 


ARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 

Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 
1542, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569." 
By JOHN HOSACK, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

This Work contains the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced against 
Queen Mary at Westminster in 1569, together with various other 
Original Documents. 

**To these noble, eloquent, and just words, there is no need to 
add. Mary of Scotland has been brought face to face with her 
accusers by an advocate who has thoroughly studied his intricate 
and difficult brief, and has conducted his cause with a dis- 
crimination, impartiality and glowing fervour. on 

“Valuable for its additional facts. ”— Daily New 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh = London. 








Just published, 28m0. price 2s. cloth, 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS; with the Rules 
illustrated by Examples —_ the ” Best Authors. By 
MAURICE D. KAVANAGH, LL.D 


London: Whittaker & . Ave Maria-lane. 





In} 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 198, 6d. 


ATURE-STUDY, as Applicable to the 
Purposes of POETRY and ELOQUENC 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. er “ke. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, , Piccadilly. 


Demy 4to. price 183. 
THESAURUS SILURICUS. 
HE FLORA and FAUNA of the SILURIAN 
PERIOD. With Addenda (from recent acquisitions), By 
JOHN J. BIGSBY, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.S., &. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the 

F MINERAL SPRINGS tet HARROGATE. Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, EALEY, M.A., M.D., 
Cantab., iaraber of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
London: John Churchil & Sons. Harrogate: Thomas Hollins. 





Medium 8vo. 1869, price 38s. cloth, 


DDISON on the LAW of CONTRACTS, 
Sixth Edition. a LEWIS W. CAVE, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


“* At present, this is by far the bet nett upon the Law 4 Con- 
tracts p d by the w Times, May 8, 186: 
London: Stev ens & Sons, = Chancery-lane. 








Just published, price 12s. 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 


containing a full Account of the Plumage, Weight, Habits 
Food, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every Bird found in Gout 
Britain and Ireland. The whole arranged under the English 
Name ona 3 in e278 Order. Edited by EDWARD NEW- 
MAN, 

— AN work which must be regarded as indispensable to all British 





a “A work which will oo deservedly constitute an essential 
occupant of every zoological library.”— Atheneum, December 29. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 

DEAFNESS. 

Price 18., or by post 13 stamps, 

N a NEW (and successful) METHOD of 
applying remedial Agents to the C2 ol of the Tympanum. 
Reprinted from The Medical Press and ayer -? 
By EDWARD BISHOP, 
Late Surgeon to the Metropolitan A OP as ary ihe Diseases of 
the Ear, Sackville-street, London. 
London: John Churchill & Son, New Burlington-street. 





fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 11s.; and Children’s Cots, from 15s, 6d. each ; handsome ornamental 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 11. 13s. "6d. to 451. 


WILLIAM S8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Electro Plate, Marble Chimney-pieces, PE ed Cutlery, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Kitchen ane, Clocks and Candelabra, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 4 iers, Baths and Toilet Ware, urnery Goods, and 
Stoves and Fenders, hy Urns and Kettles, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 
With Lists of Prices, and Paw of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 


street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, London. 


With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
et -room Cabinet Furniture, 











Imperial 4to. now ready, price 21. 2s. 


var ART of FIGURE DRAWING. B 
MAGUIRE. A full Treatise on the subject copiously 
illustrated. 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 58. 6d. 

OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 
A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris, late of Edgbaston School. | 
“Excellent.”—V. Hugo. “ Tru —Delille. ‘ Perfect. . 7 
2. INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH. WRITING, Sey, i 

















3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS 
Longmans & Co. 
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PEWS AT IO B 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED Py IN CASE OF past caused by 
DENT OF ANY K 
Ma: t. 3 secured by a Polley » ‘the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures 1,0001. at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Injury. 
For particulars apply to the } me at the Railway Stations, to 
the Leoal Agents, or at the 
Offices—64, po towientorllg re ra 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Peer FIRE OFFICE, LomBARD-STREET 
and ee Bee me Established 1782. 


Insurances effecte all parts of the world, 
™ Prompt aud iveral ioe reg mens meee 
e whole Fire Insurance Duty is now rem 

, GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


, SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, U 











and U 
— v the 


PRUDENTIAL ood COMPANY, 


Established 1 
62, Ludgate-hill, | E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James's. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any = 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 
withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 


Special Agents peony 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
ts, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0001. 
The Assurance Reserve <i und alone is equal to more than nine 
se the Premium Incom 
It will hence be seen "that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
A Na effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
condi 
The Some any also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at am Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
ATIONAL PROVI DENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHU RCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Capital . 
Gross Annual Income... 
Total caneunt paid in Claims since 1835. 
Total amount dass —— een amonget ' 





[MPERIAL 








; j £1,746,278 3 0 
SAMUEL sanrLEs, Secretary. 





COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


Lonpon—37, CORNHILL. 

Epinsurcu—47, GEORGE-STREET. 

Drsiin—52, DAME-STREET., 
Established 1824. Capital 5,000,0002. 


INVESTED FUNDS. 
Invested Funds upwards of ... ........eceeeeeeeees £1,045,613 Ms 0 
Amount of Life Insurances in force ... + .£4,200,000 0 
The Total Revenue of the es from ail sources 
now amounts to. £225,328 0 0 
Copies of names, anid ‘all other ‘information, may be ob- 
tained at the Offices of the Company, or at any of the Agencies 
throughout the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 
37, Cornhill, London. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 


Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per =. of the Premiums paid on First- 
ss Ris! 
Life Department—60 per oy of = Premiums on all Policies of 


t ret se’ 
——_ Capital (25th “Dee, 1868)—1,252,1742. 


rectors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
poatiien ramon charact ter. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is di to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an ce of 
established credit. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to — effecting Assurances now are— 

rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable 
sana, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Participation in Eighty per cent. ‘of the profits, according to the 
conditions in the Society's Prospectus. 

A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies cawhios three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at od of divi 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in sc aiattes of the 

m assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of 
the policyholder. 

POLICIES EFFECTED BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 1870, will 
participate in the PRUFITS at the next Division. 

JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 











ICOLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS of New 


Materials, Designs and Finish, at the lowest charges for 
Cash Payments. 


NICOLL's FRIEZE PEA-JACKETS, 25s. 


TOOLL'S WITNEY-NAP OVERCOATS, 
8is. 6d. 





NiICoLL's BEAVER OVERCOATS, lined 
Satin, 78. 6d.; with Silk, 638.; with Italian Cloth, 52s. 6d. 





H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queeng the Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Eu mdon: 114, 116, 118, 120, 

nt-street ; and 22, Cornhill. Manchester: 10, osley street. 
Liverpool: 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New: 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
Nap tei, Srigg fn in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
ps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNAMEN- 
Tale GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Ex: , and Furnish- 

ing Orders promptly executed. 

All Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROA D-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


F R RAN T S OA P. 
FIELD’S “ UNITED SERVICE” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 
6d. each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed: order of your Chemist, 
Grocer, or Oilman, and aa << 2 f C. & J. FIELD is on each 








Wholesale—U PPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


ILVER FIR and PATENT _ERAMELLED 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See ou’ red Tllus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegantand fashionable® Suit apes 
in imitation of the choicest wood: equal to 
them in effect and durability, and at half the 
tis and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
anufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 





Forwarded 
CO., Cabinet 
lished 1810. 

N.B.—See also our Tilustrated phe 94 of General Furniture. 
Carpets and ——- — 500 Designs, with Prices an 

tes, may be 
MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
K PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
Bedsteads, may be obtained (price from 258.) of most e 
Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of W. A. & 38. 
SMEE, 6, FINSBU RY-PAVEMENT, London. 
CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 6s. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4». per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, le. per 100—(Super thick). 
The New Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” N: 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28 Sn es 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) saan to 18. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. M. 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 78. Addvers Disvtrcen 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATION nner supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price-L: Sn Wren Envel: , Inkstands, Stati 
Cabinets, Sosmeockenten Ouces, ‘Albums, es free, 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
N BS. ™ ALLEN ’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
R.—It will RESTORE G 
ve its Bad Spot colour and beauty. ey FS on woe Hele toi + —~4 
Put will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is jmmetiately Checked. 


Thin Hair Thickened 
Baldness Prevente: 


In e a ri Pod i) 
m —- alee, peice ice hillings. Sold by Chemists and 
muse 266, ayant HOLBORN, London. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
by © 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Its use improves appetite and 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


BEWARE o, iy ~ TIONS, 
To avoid which, the Na 
LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels. 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
uuces throughout the World. 
_LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. LAZENBY & SON prod rietors of the cel 
and Manufacturers te the PI pers COne ae Bete 


WO 
38. 




















\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSH ES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
esi Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine Smyrna 
nges, and every description of Brush. Comb and Perfumery. 
The Toe ‘ooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 
the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 2a. per box.—Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS, 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Priz Medal—London and Paris. 


ILMER’S EASY ‘CHAIRS, COUCHES, 

and SOFAS, oe BEST MADE. 
shape on view for selection and imme- 

diate delivery. Basy Chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 

$1 and 32, BERNERS- STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET, 

An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
prepared with the celebrated Caraccas Nut. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
owes its fine aroma and especial excellence 9 the 
Cocoa_ impo from the Caraccas, so long cele- 
brated for the production of the finest Dosen. es 
the world and to other choice growths selected for 
their peculiarly delicious flavour. 





RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
will prove to persons in delicate health, or under 
medical treatment,a valuable and favourite article 


of diet. 

P U RE cLARET SS. 
T. 0. LAZENBY, 

90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., Wine Merchant. 

No.1. Family Claret .. .. Vin Ordinaire 


oo +. 128, 
No. 3. Dinner Claret .. Sound Full Bordeaux ‘: 248. 
No. 5. Dessert Claret . Fine Flavoury Bordeaux 36s. 











PARQUET SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 


26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET. Hoo street, W., and 
CLEVELAND WOR 


HUBB’S NEW a SAFES, steel- 
plated with h diagonal be to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 

Lists or Prices, with 130 Tntuetrations, of all sizes re ip ff 
of Chubb’s and_Locks, sen’ by 





— with a view 
STREET, AA. A eae (late rs wards-street, Portman- 
square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London SE. 


pi4evers SAUCE.— CAUTION.—The 


to ohg: that oe Bottl r eh LAZENEY USO, bom 
obgerve that eac e, Prepared i 
bears the label used s0 many years, si ened * Elica 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S “COCOA. ~The 


Civil Service remarks : ot Bya — h neawiofos 
of the natural laws which govern the of di and 
nutrition, and by ag application of the ‘ine -—— of 








well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately fla ae _. may pwnd = many 
eerr doctors’ bills.” Made milk. 


y the Trade only in A 
labeled TAM BS EPPs & 0O., 


PpUse AERATED WATERS. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. | 


h boiling 
Yo as and 1 Ib. tinslined poset 
00., Homopathic ; Chemists, 





Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 
Eilis’s Ruthin Potass RO Ellis’s Lithia Wa 
Ellis’s — Seltzer Ellis’s Lithia & Petes Water 
OUT the ~ ue - Pe splendid remedy. 

Eve Cork, is branded * R. Exxis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
Label rs their pr without which none is wicine. 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-kee; mfectioners, and W ale 
only from R. Ex.is & Son, Ruthin, 2 North Wales. 


CURE OF ASTHMA AND COUGHS BY 
D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


From Mr. Morris Banks, Chemist, 3, High-street, Birmingham. 
“I have much pleasure in ie setae that I do not remember 
keeping a remedy for coughs, asthmas, &c., that sold so freely, or 
gave such general satisfaction.” 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for the 
voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 
box. Beware of amnomscoee 











Onserve.—To preven’ all testi ials to this medi- 
cine have the name ro 9 —_ of the sender iN FULL. 


EAKNESS. — The finest TONIC is 
Jo Steanlant Bold by Grocers, Ullman, Confectioners, be., 
rocers, 
ue on penn Fi & a the Original a Makers: 
2 + artin’ prelame, Cannon-street, London. 


Brea, Lan COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 

London.—Health secured by Morrison’s Vegetable 
Universal ‘Medicines. Works “i James mpcancend the 
Hygeist. in Varduation, ae Miesding, me 


INNEFORDS FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The y oe ACID re of ho 3 STON AC 
d the best m en 7 Delica: one oe 
adapted for LADIES. CHILDREN, and I FANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New mm London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


=) 3 INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 
GENTLE APERIENT anda POWERFUL TONIC, 























Safes, Strong: 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St.” .Paul’s 8 ;Churobyard, London. 


Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and 11s. 
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The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ &c, Part I. HEATHENISM 
and MOSAISM. 8vo. 15s. 


“The work of Mr. Gould is a new and bold attempt to explore the subject by expounding the cause and describing the 
growth of what is called religious belief. Written from a philosophig, not from a religious point of view, the argument is 
cnducted on a positive basis apart from all +." The authof8tarts with no es tions, not even with that of the 
existence of a God, or the truth of Revelation, but proceeds to reason from the human mi its instincts, gropings, desires, 
and their outward expression. Consciousness and history are his guides. The ability he displays i in the treatment of a topic 
which branches out in so many directions and requires such precise handling, is apparent. His Pere abound with the results 
at is e reading and calm reflection. The man of culture, thought, philosophic cast, is mirrore the entire argument. The 
tag sey oe healthy in tone. It excites the reader’s interest, and br tee the path of inquiry npenee to his view. The 
e too is bach te the th neat, lucid, often happy, sometimes wonderfully terse and vigorous... he volume may be 
to the thoug’! htful ecclesiastic and the philosopher. x great pred y of knowled, ze - concentrated and 
aoe presented in it. If we do not always agree with the author, we can always Re poe his judgment and approve his 
r is it any reproach that he has neglected to consult some books that might have aided his studies, such as 
ette’s HIE lectures on religion. Few men of his years have read more extensively than Mr. Gould.” —Atheneum. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND. By the Rev. ARTHUR W. HADDAN, B.D., Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s, 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: its 


History, Principles, and Results. a.p, 1514—1547. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., Vicar of Kennington» 
Oxford ; Editor of ‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ Author of ‘ Directorium Pastorale,’ &c. 8vo. 16s. 


“Mr. Blunt gives us, in this volume, an instalment history of the Reformation, in the just prspertiens of a history, and 
written carefully from contemporary documents and evidence......with scholarly knowledge, with an independent judgment, 
and with careful support given to each statement by quotation of evidence. And Mr. Blunt has given greater effect to his 
narrative by a skilful division and grouping of his subjects. Undoubtedly, he writes upon very definite views and principles, 
but those views and peers are not forced upon the facts, but are educed from th as their necessary results. The true 

account, indeed, of his book is that it is a sketch of the reign of Henry VIII. in its theological changes, which proves in detail 
the Church view of those changes. And if that view is the true view, how can a true history do otherwise? The merit of a 
history is that it allows facts to evolve views, and does not pervert or conceal facts in order to force upon them preconceived 
views of itsown. And when we characterize Mr. Blunt’s volume as ee. the Church’s case throughout, we conceive it to be 
an ample justification to say that if he is to relate the facts fairly he could not do otherwise ; that he fairly alleges the facts, 
and the facts prove his case. We hold the book, then, to be a solid and valuable addition to our Church history, just because it 
does in the main establish the Church case, and ‘bring it ably and clearly before the public, upon unanswerable evidence, impar- 
tially and on the whole correctly stated.”—Guardian. 





The Boyle Lectures for 1868 and 1869. 


The WITNESS of ST. PAUL to CHRIST. Being the Boyle 


Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix, on the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures of Dr. 
Davidson. By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London, and 
Preacher-Assistant, St. James's, Piccadilly. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


The WITNESS of the OLD- TESTAMENT to CHRIST. Being 


the Boyle Lectures for 1868. 8vo. 9s. 


“‘ Mr. Leathes’s Lectures are a learned and interesting argument in support of the existence, as a matter of fact, of a 
Messianic element in the Old Testament Scriptures; and he very justly considered that this fact, if established, would furnish 
a ground of appeal not only to Christians, but to those non- -Christian classes for whose benefit Robert Boy le designed his 
endowment. An argument from internal evidence - a broad and general character is, perhaps, the most widely useful of all, 
for it a pene to facts which are in every one’s hands. Mr. Leathes discusses in detail several circumstances and passages in 
the Ol tament, and shows, we think conclusively, that if not Messianic, they mean nothing, in which case their existence 
is inexplicable, and they cease to be of any value. He insists, moreover, with considerable force, that this argument is in great 
measure independent of disputes respecting the date and authenticity of the several books.” ”— Times. 


BRIGHSTONE SERMONS. ‘Twenty-seven Sermons, preached 


in the Parish Church of Brighstone, Isle of Wight. By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 


WALTER KERR HAMILTON, Bishop of Salisbury. A 


Sketch. Reprinted from the Guardian, with Additions and Corrections. By H. P. L. 8vo. [In the press. 


The FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of EDWARD VI. 


and the ORDINAL of 1549; together with the ORDER of the COMMUNION, 1548. Reprinted entire, and 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY BASKERVILLE WALTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of University 
College. Small Svo. 6s. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: a Poem, in Twelve 


Books. By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Ripon. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


“ The most simple, the richest, and the most perfect sacred poem which recent days have produced.”’—Morning Advertiser. 
“ A poem worth reading, worthy of attentive study; full of noble thoughts, beautiful diction, and high imagen 
a} ara. 
“*Mr. Bickersteth writes like a man who cultivates at once reverence and earnestness of thought.”—Guardian. 
‘In these light miscellany days, there is a spiritual refreshment in the spectacle of a man girding up the loins of his mind 
to the task of producing a genuine epic. And it is true poetry. There is definiteness, a crispness about it, which in these 
moist, viewy, hazy days is no less invigorating than novel.”—Daily Review (Edinburgh). 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Henry Francis Lyte, M.A. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s, 





— 


LIST. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE 

AGES. By 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of 

* Post-Medizval Preachers,’ &c. With Ilustrations, 
New Edition, complete in one vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 

“We have no space to om about a book which, apart 





from its didactic 8 an and 
interesting collection of old stories and legends of the Middle 
—_ "—Pall Mall Gazette 


“That, on his first visit to the varied field of mediwval 
mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould should have culled as samples 
of its richness the most brilliant of the flowers that bloomed 
in it, is searcely to be wondered at. But it shows how = 
is the soil when he is enabled to cull from it so d 
second crop as that which he here presents to us. The myths 
treated of in the | pee volume vary in interest—they are 
all curious and well worth reading.” —Notes and Querieg. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUS. 


TOMS of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By 
H. C. ROMANOFF. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. 


“ The picture here given shows us lively and quick-witted 
men and women, with the shades and mixtures of Care| 
with which modern novel-writing has made us familiar; 
it shows these persons taking most kindly and naturally ¢ 25 
their curiously elaborate and minute ritual as it comes as a 
matter of course into all their concerns, associated from its 
ancient and customary character with all their joys and 
sorrows, their loves and hopes, and allying itself to them all 
with singular flexibility, and, in spite of an excessive amount 
of external symbolism and action, with much delicacy and 
appropriateness of pathetic and touching expression. The 
subject is made the most of by an observant and sympathetic 
reporter, who describes customs and ceremonies with the 
most elaborate and grave exactness, the fruit of a genuine 
liking for Russian character and a genuine approval of Rus- 
sian ways, which does not exclude a iC peated of =e a 
tremely odd side which they sometimes display an 
sional arch expression of amusement, though it] leaves little 
room or taste for criticism.”—Saturday Review. 


The LIFE of MADAME LOUISE 
DE FRANCE, Daughter of Louis XV., known also 
as the Mother Thérése de St. Augustin. By the Author 
of ‘Tales of Kirkbeck.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“This book contains much that is interesting. It gives a 
glimpse of real human life in the Royal Family of France, 


where kings and princesses still shone with a special light. 
Louis the F Fifteen h himself appears as a man and a father. 
The story of the Princess herself is interesting........ The 


book, Hee the asceticism which it advocates, 

falls like a ray of pure sunshine in the midst of the unutter- 

able corruptions and miseries and blackness as of the bottom- 
less pit of those terrible latter days before ‘the Deluge.’. ».. 

yhateyer may be our objections to conventual life and con: 

ventual vows, it is impossible to withhold respect from the 
simple- -minded, single-hearted piety of the Princess Louise.” 
Atheneum. 


SOI-MEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“A pure, good, wholesome little book, styling itself the 
* Story of a Wilful Life,’ and teaches the old, true lesson, 
that without humility there is no such thing as happiness.” 
aily Telegraph. 
“The story is full of buoyancy and interest, —— being 
nig intermingled with conversation. Some of the bits of 
description, as that of the Shropshire lane, are exquisite 
little idylis. This book is a work of genuine art.” 
Clerical Journal. 
** A simple, a -like story, charmingly told and gracefull: 
written, and, what is better still, its tendencies are excel- 
lent. The lessons it teaches are of the highest order.” 
European Mail. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: a Tale. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 11. 1s. 


“We can diese recommend ‘ Miss Langley’s Will’ to 
all young ladies. It is just the book to take to the sea-side. 
The tone is good. Nor is the tale wanting in literary ability. 
The characters stand out clear and distinct. The humour 
not strained. Some, too, of the descriptions of scenery are 
marked by a real feeling of poetry. The satire, too, is 
thoroughly good-natured. The author is pants as happy as 
Thackeray in the English of her French characters.” 
Westminster Review. 

“‘The author has no mean abilities in the way of snes 
cee atale. The name we think the most faulty part 

the book, for it reveals the fact that the plot hangs on a will 
But the story throughout is one of sustained a 2 


“This well-written, quiet “sr belongs to the class of s0- 
called Religious Novels; and though it inculcates no one 
special line of doctrine or practice, it is full of good sense, 
good feeling, and sound moral. But the young ladies who 
read it must be content without a spark of eensationalion 
or excitement of any kind..... It is pleasant to meet with 
such a quiet, healthy, natural story, free from "detective 





police, | forgery, embezzlement, and all trace of the Divorce 
Court.”—Standard. 


Waterloo-place, London; High-street, Oxford; Trinity-street, Cambridge. 
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